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“ As wc are in no sort judges l»cforeliaiid, by wliat laws oi nik s, 
in M-liat deforce, or by what incaiis it were to have betoi exploi ted 
tl»at (kal would iiaturally instruct us ; so upon supposition of iKs 
alfoiding us light an<l instruction by revelation, additional to -what 
Tie has atlbrdvd us li3' reason ami experience, we arc in no sort 
judges by what methods and in W'liat ]»roportion it wen* Lo be ex- 
pected that this supernatural light and instruction would be 
allbrded us. . . , 

“ NeitlHT obscurity nor seeming inaccuracy of stjde, nor various 
readings, nor early disputes about the authors or]>articuh»r parts, nor 
any other things of the like kind, thougli they had been niueli more 
considerable in degree than tiiey are, could overthrow the authority 
of the Scri]»turc ; unless the l*ro])hets, A])ostles, or oui’ Lord, had 
]H‘ouiised that the hook coniaiiiiug the Divine revelation slionld })o 
secure from those things.’' — I5ish<»]> IhitlcT, J*art ii. eli. 3. 
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J^EEFACE TO TITE FIEST EOfflON 

Of tliG LoGtiires contained ?n this voliinie four were 
(leliverud in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, at the 
•invitation of the Deaji and Chapter, to a gather- 
ing of ch^rgy a-iid laity iroin dihereut i)arts of the 
Diocese, in Whitsun week of 1891. The third 
Lecture is one of a course given at Ely in 1885, 
with referenexj to the a])pearance of the Ilevised 
Version of the Old Testament, i have added it 
here, as 1 had originally intended to include the 
subject of the Dreservation of the Old Testament 
in the course of Lectures at St. Asaph, and it 
Jbrins a natural sequel to the two Lecturers on the 
Origin of the Old Testament. 

The Lectures iire now publisligd in accordance 
with a wish ex])ressed by some of those who heard 
them at St. Asa]ih, and in the hotie that they may 
be a contribution, however humble, towards the 
])roi)ag{itioii, 1 will not say of riglit opinion, but 
of a right temper and attitude, with relerence to 
the questions which are exercising the mind of 
the Church at the present time with regard to 
the Old Testament. 1'he spirit in which these 
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questions are approached is iuor(‘ iin])Oitaiit than 
an immediate solution of them; and 1 ’r(\joice to 
think that there are abnndaiit and increasing- signs 
of the spread ot* a right and wis(j spirit.^ Solutions 
ol‘ some of the questions at issue can only come 
with time, alter patient examination and re-exam- 
ination of the evidence, and — 1 will venture to say — 
after first-hand investigations carried on independ- 
ently by Englisli scholam from every ])()ssil)le point 
of view; for wdiich, alas! so few have the nceessary 
ability, taste, training, and leisure in eombiiiation. 

Meanwhile the temper and attitude of the 
Church, and especially of the (dergy, are of prime 
importance for the future of the Church and of 
Belief. The attempt to decry the critical study 
of the Old Testament on a 2 ^riori grounds can 
only prove miscdiievous in the end. The intelligent 
Christian will not say, “ These views are contrary 
to iny theory of inspiration,” <»r “They are incom- 
patible witli this or that dogma, and tlierefore th(jy 
cannot he true but “ Are these views grounded nx)on 
fatts ? and if scf ]u>w must I modify the theory, or 
qualify the inferences I have drawn from the dogma, 
and perhaps re-state it ? ” Their apparent opjxxsition 
to what we have received to hold may be good 
reason for special caution and reserve in accepting 
new ideas, but it is idle to invoke dogma to defeat 
critical and historical research, conducted upon sound 
principles, and limited to its proper sphere. 


* See Note A. 



Some words of tliat i^reat 'thRolof»iari l)dllinger 
may well” l>e a])plied to tlie study of tlie Old 
Tostanieiii at tlu' ]m‘seiit uioiiuMit. 

“ T\\(^ work of a true tlioologinu is to dig deep, 
to examine v.itli restless assiduity, and not to draw 
Lack In terror should his investigation lead to con- 
clusions that .arc unwelcome or iiujonsisteiit with 
preconcciv(id notions or faxj^>urite views. ... It is 
a, law as valid for the future as ibr the ]>ast that 
in theolog}’^ wo can only through mistakes attain 
to truth. . . . Use nom* hut scientific weapons in 
])hilosophical .and theologic.al inquiries, banish . . . 
all denunciation and holding np to suspichm of 
those who differ from ns.’’^ 

T have endeavoured in these L <.;tures to state 
and illustr.ate some iiiiidaTnental ])rinciples which 
are hel]iful to myself, and I trust may he helpful 
to others, though tln^y only form as it were a 
standing ground from which to survey more difli- 
ciilt (lucstions. 

Oil the one hand, no devout Christi.an who be- 
lieves the lacts of the Incarnation ?i,ud licsurrectitui 
can possibly regard Gliristianity as merely one among 
the grc.at religions of the world ; or view the religion 
of Israel, which formed the jircpa^atioii for it, as 
merely a natur.al dcvolopnicnt out of the conscious- 
ness of a naturall}^ religious jieople. TI('. must hold 
fast xvitliout wavering to the coiivietioii that Cluis- 

^ (Quoted in tlic IVcfaue to O.xcuLaui’.s traiislatiou of 7%; First 
Age of the Church. 
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tiatiity occupies a wholly uiihpie place in the history 
of religions ; that it is not merely somewhat superior 
to other religions, Imt differs from, them in kind, as 
being God’s supreme and final revelation of Himself 
to mankind in ITis Son. lie must hold fast with 
equal tenacity to the conviction that the history of 
» Israel was a divinely ordered history, and the religion 
of Israel a divinely given rev(dation, leading up to 
the Coming of Christ, and ])rex)aring for it in a 
wholly dilferent way from the negative preparation 
which went on silently in the heathen world. 

This belief wo acc(‘pt as (Jhristians on the author- 
ity of our Lord and the A])ostles whom He taught. 
And when we pass from the consideration of the 
history of Israel and the rev^elation made to Israel 
to the consideration of the documents in wdiich that 
history and that revelation are recorded, we cannot 
but accept them on the same authority as i)0ssessing 
a Divine? element, as being, to use our ordinaiy woi d, 
in-Hpiral. But, on the other haTid, they have a human 
element in them also. God sy^caks to men through 
infill. The exteiA and nature of this human clement, 
and its relation to the Divine element of which it is 
the vehicle, must be investigated with the fullest 
freedom, combined, it need hardly be said, with the 
most thorough i*evel*ence. The inductive method 
must be applied to the examination. Dacts must 
be carefully ascertained and co-ordinated. From 
them we may frame a working hypothesis which 
must be verified by fresh comparison with facts. 
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and may lead ns on a vsicj) fartlier. Hut nothuig 
can be more I’aial than to appn^ach the study of 
Scripture ‘with a rigid theory, and to attempt to force 
phenomena into agreement with that theory. “ It is,” 
as the Arclibishoj) of Canterbury has pointed out, 
“ of th* transition from the spiritual into the natural 
that wo are lea.st able to form an idea . . . and it 
is to such a region that thtv thought of inspiration 
l>el(jngs, the thought of Cod passing into the limited 
thought of man.” In derming inspiration, if indeed 
it is possible to define^ it at all, we must proceed 
with the greatest caution, and r(*.cogiiise that the 
definition can be onl}^ provisional. 

The analogy of (.'I’cation helps us. Ihj faltk ?/V' 
underdand that the worhh kacr hrn Jrtmml hy the 
word of Oitd] but that bcliet‘ does not hindm' tis 
fiom examining by all the scientific methods within 
onr power into the processes by which the worlds 
were made. Such an examination must in the eml 
enlarge our knowledge of God and of llis ways of 
working. 

The plan of these Lectures is a simple one. The 
first two treat of thu origin of the Old Testament on 
its human side. Their object is to show to what a 
large extent the books of the Old Testament have 
grown to their present form by the action of literary 
processes. The human element in them is large*, 
larger perhaps than we are readily willing to admit ; 
and so far as this element is concerned they cannot 
be exempted from literary and historical criticism, 
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nay they eaniiot he (‘X])laiiie(I without it. Sober 
criticism is the ally, nut the enemy, ol‘ theology and 
religion. 

Tha third Lecture illustrates the sanu*. idea from 
the history of the text of the Old Testament. Once 
men loimd it possible to believe in a niiruculous 
preservation of the text of the Old Testament from 
all error. Now, by the examination of facts, we 
know that this has not be('U the case. Ifcirc, too, 
a human element comes in. While we gratefully 
recognise that a superintending Providences has 
watched ovi*r (he pr(‘st*rvation of the Scriptures, 
candour compels us to acknowledgei that it has 
not been part of the Divine plan to ])r(>tect them 
supernal iirally from all changes and error in the 
manifold vicissitudes of a long t(‘,xtual history. 

The fourth Lecture deals brielly with the Divine 
sid(j of this l)iviii(*,-human book. The fact of its 
inspiration is recognised, and some characteii sties 
of inspiration, negative and positive, are considered ; 
but here again stress is laid on the necessity of 
deducing our conception of inspiration from the 
examination of inspired books, instead of a]>proach- 
ing them with an a, priori theory as to what inspira- 
tion can and cannot include, 

Tlie fifth Lecture treats of the permanent value 
of the. Old Testament for the (fiiristiau (Jhurch, 
which is the natural corollary to its inspiration ; 
and of the sense in which it is still valid for the 
Christian Church as ‘fulfilled’ in Christ. 
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The Loctiires do not attempt’ to deal with many ‘of 
the- graver questions wliich are being raised as to the 
Old Testaiiieiit. ] inav have niiscalcnlated, but it 
secmicd to me that a frank and full recognition of the 
extent of the liuiuan element in the Old Testament, 
associtfled with an erjually frank and full reoogiiition 
of its T)ivine character, is the necessary preliiuinary 
to the solution of more dilficplt questions ; and that 
this stej) has still to be made by many who have 
grown u]) in traditional views of the origin of the 
Bible. It is tor sucli rci.'ulers that these Lectures are 
intended. 

1 venture to ask my read(‘rs, as I askt‘,d my 
audience, that this course of Lectures should be 
taken and judged as a; whole; If. it they should 
not throw down the book in disgust after the 
perusal of tlie first two Lectures without going on 
to the fourth and fifth, which form the necessary 
supplement and corrective to th(‘m. The human 
and Divine elements in the Old Testanuuit are 
inseparably joined together, though we are perforce 
obliged to consider them separately. We cauiult 
see the whole of tlu' sphere at once. 

And for my own part let me disclaim any wish 
dogmatically to impose certain viojtvs upon my 
readers. All 1 ask is that they should srcfrch the 
Scriptnvesy whether these things are so. The Lectures 
will not have been wasted, if they may serve to 
stimulate any hearer or reader to a more diligent 
study of the Old Testament. Each age has some- 
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tiling fresli to contribute towards the better under- 
standing of it. Each age has some fresli lesson to 
learn from it. If the special work to whicli our 
age is called is that of the historical study of the 
Old Testament in its origin and growth, as the 
record .of the Divine education of Israel, one 
s])ecial lesson which we may leaiii trom it is the 
lesson of the certain^ and wonderful accomplish- 
ment of CJod’s purimses for His people, and through 
them for the world — a lesson of intinitci encourage- 
ment in times when faith and pati(!nce are often 
severely strained. 

I must not conclude without a word of heai’ty 
thanks for much kindness sliotvn me in coniuixion 
with the <lelivery of thesii Lectures, and an ex- 
pression of my sincere admiration for the way in 
which the Dean and Cha]>ter of 8t. Asajh, by 
gathering the often isolate'! and much-tried clergy 
of a scattered diocese for a short period ot“ social 
reunion and theological instruction, are making tlie 
Cathedral a real centre for the diocese. To have 
been allowed Ho take part in such a gathering 
is no common privilege. It leaves behind many 
pleasant recollections, only tempered by the wish 
that the duty imposed on llie lecturer could have 
been more faithfully discharged. 

Lastly, my thanks are due to my friend the Jtev. 
It. Appleton for his kind help in revising the proofs. 

The Oollece, Ely, 

Aiujust 1891. 
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LECTUEE I 

TIIK ORIGIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

iroXvfiefiCos Kal Tro\irrp6iro)s 7rd\ai 6 Oebs XaX-qcras tois Trarpaaiv iy 
TOts Trpo<f>VTaLS . — JIeb. i. 1. 

There have been times in which it would have been 
thought a sufficient answer to the question, What 
was the origin of the Old Testament i to reply that 
* men ajyahe fro'hi God, being inov^'d by the Iluly Ghosts 
and the result was the book which we call the Bible. 
The Bible, it w’ould have been said, is an Tnsx)ired 
Book ; further inquiry into the processes by which 
the several books which it contains came into their 
present form is superfluous, if not irreverent. 

Such an answer, however, cannot be accepted as 
satisfactory in the present day. We cannot fail to 
recognise that this Book, the unity of which we can 
still affirm in virtue of its Divine origin, is, on its 
human side, a collection of books of the most varied 
character and origin. The Bible is in itself a litera- 
ture ; it records a history. It could not be exempted, 
if we wished it, from the laws and the methods of 

B 
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Jitcrfiry aiul liisloiucal critlcisin. We sliould not 
wish to cx(;in2^t it, if M'e could. T]i(», fact tljat ilie 
Bible is placed in our hands as the record of God's 
revelation of Ifiniself to man, and the hislory of His 
gracious j^urposo for the redemption of the world, 
does not exclude, but rather invites, tlie^ fullest 
investigation of the methods of that purj)Ose, and 
of the (diavacU'r of the record ol‘ it. We must not 
hesitate to subject tlie title-diM'ds of our faith to the 
closest and most searching scrutiny. 

It is true that the erilical investigation of the 
Bible raises not a few (iiiadions of grave ditlicnlty. 
The answers to tliesc questions may not ]>rove to be 
altogether such as we should have anticipated. But 
the criticisiu and i liter] )re tat ion and application of 
the Bible must be progressive ; different aspects of 
its character and teaching have come into ])romiii- 
ence in different age.s ; and the aim of true biblical 
students will not be “ to defend what once tli(',y liave 
stood in,” ])ut ‘'to find out simply aud sincerely 
what truth they ought to persist in for ever.” i 

Attention lias often Inum called to the analogy 
between “the sacred volume of the Word of God 
and the Scrijdiires ” and “ tiie great volume of the 
works of (hul and His creatures.” The comparison 
is fruitful and siigge.stive in many ways. IModern 
scientific research may sonudimes siioin to remove 
God farther from us, nay, even to banish the Creator 
from His creation. The uniformity of the laws of 

^ Hooker, Art*/. VoL iii. b, 8. 
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nature may a])pear to rcseniLle frlie resultant of bliiitl 
Force ratlier than tlie ox])ression of sovereign "Will. 
The m(3tho(Is by Avliich creaiion, as we are now learn- 
ing, has been moulded into its present form may 
prove to be for different from those wliicli we sliould 
liavc OKpected Divine Omnipotence to emjdoy. Scien- 
tific resr\'irch ha^ raised ])roblems Avlnhfii call for a 
readjustment of old conc(‘-ptions of the relations of 
God and nature. Yet there is no doubt that religion 
has been the gainer. Even those of us who only 
pick up at second hand sfune disconnected fragments 
of the marvellous discoveries of modern sciemee, 
know vastly more than previous ag(‘S could know of 
the wisdom and ])ower and goodness of the Creator; of 
ITis inexhaustible patience and resourcefulness and 
adaptation <.)f means to a distant end. Paradox as 
it may secun, the laws of nature as they are revealed 
to us by scientific research, stand to this age in the 
stead of the miracles wliicli were given to former ages. 

And so it is with the Dible. As wo let the light 
of historical research and literary criticism shiiui 
freely uj^on i^ we learn more of the methods of 
(h)d’s dealings with men ; of His i)atieiice and 
rchourcefidness and silent ways of working, nnseem 
by any human eye, so that the seed of ^His ]>urj)oses 
springs up and grows, man knows not how',//r6‘^ ilie 
hladCy then the car, then the full corn in the ear. And 
if we find that in the record of His dealings with 
men He has left more to the human instrnments 
through whom He spoke than was once supposed, is 
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lu not rather cause for marvel at His condescension, 
than for distrust of the message ? 

The earliest collective title of the whole Bible, ^ 

, f 

first found in St. Jerome in the fourth century, 
is singularly instructive. “The Divine Library” 
{Bibliotheca Divina) at once reminds us tJiat we 
have in the Bible not one book, but many. The 
same truth indeed is latent in the familiar word 
Bible, Tlic word Bihluiy which was borrowed by 
Latin from Greek, means “ the books,” and it was 
not until the thirteenth century that “ by a hapj^y 
solecism, the neuter plural iame to be regarded as a 
feminine singular, and ‘ the books ' became by com- 
mon consent 'the Book’ {Bihliay sing.).”^ But the 
idea has been wholly lost in the modern usage of the 
word, and it is worth while to revive the older title 
in order to emphasise the fact that the Bible is in- 
deed a collection of literature of the most varied kind. 
History, codes of law, oratory, poetry, philosophy 
speculative and practical, epistolary correspondence 
public and private, are included in it. 

In this Library there are two great divisions, distinct, 
but linked together by the closest ties, and rightly 
regarded by the Christian Church as complementary 
each to the other. Yet how vast are the differences 
which distinguish the Old Testament from the New ! 
It is not merely that in the one we have the litera- 
ture of a nation extending over a period of a thousand 
years, in the other the writings of a Church during 

^ See Bishop Westcott’s Bible in tlie Church, p. 5. “ Ibid, 
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little more than the first half century of its existence^ 
not merely .that the contents of tlie Old Testament 
are more varied in their character than tliose of the 
New ; not merely that their original languages, and 
therefore to some extent their modes of thought and 
expression, are difierent; not merely that they are 
separated by an obscure period of silence unbroken 
by the voice of authoritative revelation ; but that 
between them lies the unique and central event of 
the world’s history, for which all that went before 
\fas the preparation, and of which all that follows 
after is the inteq)retatiorf and application. 

It is with the first of these collections only that 
we arc concerned in the present course of lectures. 
Let us begin by taking a broad general survey of its 
contents and divisions. The Jewish name for the 
Old T(istament i s ‘ Law, Prophets, and W riti ngs.* This 
triple division of the sacred books is referred to in the 
New Testament in the words, All things , , , which 
arc written in the law of MoseSy and the })ro 2 )hetSy and 
the ^isahns (Luke xxiv. 44) ; and it is at least as old 
as the second century n.c. The wisdom of J esus the 
son of Sirach, which we commonly call Ecclesiasticus, 
was translated into Greek by the author’s grand- 
son, and in the preface to his translation, which 
is dated about 130 b.c., he speaks of* the diligent 
study which his gi^andfather Jesus had bestowed 
upon the laiv mid the 2 >'i'ophets and the other hoolcs of 
owr fathers. It would be rash to infer that the \ 
Canon of the Old Testament was finally closed 
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£^gainst all fresli additions in tlio time of Jesus the 
son of Sirach ; Imt it is imjim’taiiL to observe that a 
clear distiiiclion is already iniplieitly drawn between 
the primary Canonical Jiuoks and si^condary books 
like Ecclesiastic us. 

The titles of these divisions deserve a rnonKuit’s 
consideration. 'Hie Law or rentateucli is obviously 
much more than a code of law or a history of Legisla- 
tion. It derives its name from that part of its con- 
tents which came in the later history of the Jewish 
Church to be regarded as the chief and distinctiv-e 
jiart of Divine revelation, the great barrier erected 
between Israel and heathenism. But it is well to re- 
member that the Hebrew word /ord//, translated “law/' 
originally meant “instruction” or “direction.” Tt 
was synonymous with ilui v'onl of Jthocali (Is. ii. P)), 
and included all Divine revelation as the guide of 
life. It was only by degrees that the word came to 
be narrowed and petrified, so as to suggest the idea 
of restriction of liberty rather than direction of 
conduct. 

The ‘ rropluits ’ are divided into the ‘ Former 
Prophets' and the ‘Latter Proxdiets/ the first of 
these divisions including what we commonly call 
the ‘ Historical Books ' of Joshua, J udges, Samuel, 
and Kings ; {lie second consisting of the books which 
we are accustomed to regard as ‘ Prophetical,' Tsaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor Proxihets. 
This wide conception of Proxihecy is very notewoi thy. 
The Prophets were the historians of Israel ; it was 
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the liinctioii of T*i()])lK‘c.y not «nly to foretell th« 
future and to deehm^ tlio Divine ^vill in the jnesent, 
hut to ri'cord uiid iut(T])ret the lessons of the past 
for tlu* insliMiction of the future. 

Among ihe *AVritings' or Jlagiog^rapha arc iri- 
cludcct books of the most various kinds. The book 
of rsalins is in itself a libra ly in miniature, a golden 
treasury of sacred song gatluircd out of many centuries 
of Israel’s history, giving expression to personal and 
national ‘‘eelings of devotion in manifold forms of 
ifieditation and prayer and praise. The books of .Job 
and Ec(ilesiastes are moiftiments of the ‘ Wisdom ’ or 
' ndigious philosophy of Israel on the, specailative side, 
while the book of Proverbs collects its teaching 
through many generations in the si>Iioro of practical 
ethics. 

AVe are considering the Piblo, for the present, 
simply as a literature, and wo naturally ask whether 
any light can be tlmiwn u]>on the (juestion, What 
was the origin of these <lifferent hooks ? How were 
the histories written, the ])ro])betic ntterances pre- 
served, the ]uietry and pliiloso]>hy of the nation 
collected and arranged ? Tlie traditions of the Jewish 
Cluircli go some way, but only a little way, in furnish- 
ing an answer. Put they are incomxdete, and perhaps 
not always trustworthy ; and the science of biblical 
criticism cndc‘avours to go further, and by interrogat- 
ing the books themselves, to ascertain whether they 
corroborate those traditions, or, in tlioir absence, 
supply materials for a iwobablc answer. Criticism,” 
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k) quote the words of an admirable and sober critic, 
Professor A. B. Davidson, ‘'in the bands of those 
wlio use it with reasonableness, is entirely an in- 
ductive science. Its argumentation is of the kind 
called i^robablo, and its conclusions attain to nothing 
more than a greater or less probability, though the 
probability may be such as entirely to satisfy the 
mind.” The criticism of the Old Testament (if I may 
venture somewhat to enlarge Professor Davidson’s 
words so as to apply to our present subject) starts 
with no a imori principles as to the nature Of 
Inspiration or Prophecy, di* the capabilities of the 
proplietic gift. It examines the books and observes 
the facts, and its conclusions are those which such 
an observation leads it to consider probable.^ Opinions 
will diller as to the relative weight which is to be 
attached to sucli probable conclusions from internal 
evidence and to the a])parently delinite statements 
of tradition, for example, in such a question as the 
authorship of Psalms ascribed to David, or of different 
parts of the book which bears the name of Isaiah ; 
but the general consensus of sober opinion tends 
in the direction of attacliing greater weight to the 
verd ict of internal evidence, when it is fairly conclu- 
siv e, than to traditions which sprang up in an entirely 
^critic al a ge, and which have j:)erhaps been supposed 
to mean more than may have been originally intended 
It may indeed be asked whether the New Testa- 
ment references do not at once decide many of these 
^ Ex}mitoT^ vol. vi. p. 91. 
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questions for the reverent believer, and preclude 
critical investigation. If tlie Pentateuch is referred 

to as the law of Mofien, or the latter chapters of Isaiah 

0 

are quoted as the hook of the ^rroiilut Imiah, are we 
not bound to believe that the one was written by 
Moseff, the other ])y Isaiah? If this position could 
be maintained, Christian criticism would be an 
anomaly and an impossibility. And there are some 
teachers who do not scruple to put before us the 
awful dilemma, “You must choose between Christ 
hnd criticism.” I call it an awful dilemma, because, ’ 
as it seems to me, it* may amount to telling the 
student of the Old Testament that he must be false 
to his Divine Master, or false to the leading of the 
reason which God has given him, — and tliat not in 
mysteries wljich arc outside the pro v’ Luce of reason, 
but in matters where reason is perfectly ca 2 )able of 
judging. The teachers who have presented us with 
this dilemma can scarcely have realised tlie strain to 
which it must subject the faith of some of the 
younger generation. But I firmly believe that we 
are not forced to make the choice. It is not, I believe, 
contrary to the catholic doctrine of our Lord’s Person 
to sui)pose that in such matters Ilis knowledge was 
the knowledge of Ilis time. There can, it seems to 
me, be no impropriety or irreverence in such a view, 
when we are expressly told that He advariced in 
wisdom as well as in stature (Luke ii. 52) ; and when 
in regard to at least one matter lie Himself expressly 
declared that His knowledge was limited, when He 
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said, of tliat daif or that hour Imowcth m one, not even 
the angels in heaven, neither ilic ^on, hut the Father 
(jMark xiii. o2) ; find this, it was a inatUa* 

ol‘ supreme iiiipertanco, and intimately c(iiiiiect(‘d 
witli the coiisiimiiiatioii of llis own work, lint ai)art 
from this deep and mystorions (puistioii of the limita- 
tion of our Lord’s knowledge as man, it is diHicnlt to 
see how lie could (with reverence l»e it said) have 
done otlierwise iji literary mattcjrs than adopt the 
ordinary language of the time. He used, as we still 
use, popular and not scientifically accurate language 
witli regard to natural phenomena such as the rising 
and setting of the sum And in like manner it is 
difficult to see how He could liave avoided using tlie 
language of tradition with regtird to the nomenclature 
of the hooks of the Old Testament. If this is true 
as regards our Lord, it will be true for the Evan- 
gelists and A])ostles also. Inspiration did not su])er- 
sede the current language of the day in such matters. 
There was nothing misleading in such usage at the 
time, but it must not be misunderstood and mis- 
applied to hinder the freedom of reverent critical 
research. I am glad to be able to refer to the Bishop 
of Manchester’s admirable treatment of this subject 
ill llis recent volume, The Teaeking of Christ, Tlie 
whole sermon on the “ Limitations of our Lord’s 
Knowh3dge ” should be read, but I may venture to 
quote a few sentences from it. 

“ The cpiestion of the age or the authorship of any 
passage in the Old Testament was never either started 
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by our Lord Himself or raised by llis opponent^. 
Ho did nol come into tlie world to give instruction 
oji such subjects. . . Wlhui, bowevor, \v(^ aninn our 
Lord’s ] III mail igiHifancc of natural science, historical 
criticism, and tlio like, wo are not to bo understood 
as doiiying tbo ]»ossibility of the miraculous com- 
inunicatiou of sueh knowledgi*. ; but only the atlirma- 
tion, so often coniidently made, that the union of our 
Lord’s humanity witli His div*inity necessarily ini] dies 
the possession of such knowledge. II (i might be with- 
out it. We know tliat hi one ease He was wilboiit it. 
He never claimed to pof^sess it ; nor did His mission 
require that He should ])ossoss it” (pp. 42-44). 

The Christian student then may and must claim 
the fullest liberty to examiiui the internal evidence 
respecting tlieir origin wliich may be gathered from 
the contents of the boidvs of tlui Old Testament, and 
to apjdy that (ividence if need be to correct the 
traditional accounts of their origin. 

Now the general ]jriiicii-)le to which I wish to call 
your attention in those lectures is that the books of 
the Old Tesbo.ment, as wo now liave them, are to a 
tar greater extent than was commonly supposed until 
recent times, the result of processes of compilation 
and combiiiatioTi and, in modern plirase, ‘editing.’ 
Many, jierhaps most of them, were not, as may at 
one time liavc Leeu thought, written as integral 
w^orks or by a single author, and preserved precisely 
ill the original form. Some were constructed out of 
earlier narratives ; some were formed by tlie union of 
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pix3vioiis collections *of poetry or prophecies; some 
betray marks of the reviser’s hand ; and even books 
which l)ear the names of well-known authors in some 
cases contain matter which must be attributed to 
other writers. 

Let us look at the problem first as it presents 
itself in the sinijilest form in the historical books or 
‘ former prophets.* No one, I imagine, feels any 
difficulty in acknowledging that tlie books of Samuel 
and Kings are compilations from earlier documents. 
In some cases they contain more than one account ot 
the same event, — for example, of Saul’s elevation 
to the throne, and of David’s introduction to Saul. 
These accounts regard tlie events from different points 
of view, and cannot always be easily harmonised ; but 
the very fact of tlieir discre})ance makes for the 
good faith of the compiler who combined them. And, 
to borrow the words of Dr. Salmon witli reference to 
the contradictions, real or sui)posed, in the Gospels, 
“ it is the constant experience of any one who has 
ever engaged in historical investigation to have to 
reconcile contradictions between his authorities,” but 
such apparent contradictions do not necessarily prove 
that the opposing statements do not both proceed 
from persons having a first-hand knowledge of the 
events. 

Similarly with regard to the book of Kings. It 
is obvious that the graphic flowing narratives of the 
ministry of Elijah and Elisha must be taken from 
some other source than that which furnished the dry 
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annals and bare statistics of tfic life and death 
kings and jtlie duration of their reigns. 

But we can go farther than merely pointing out 
that tlie books of Samuel and Kings were con]])ila- 
tions. We can indicate with tolerable certainty 
soine^at least, of the main sources irom whjch they 
were compiled. The Chronicler (1 Chron. xxix. 29) 
actu.ally names as the original authority for the his- 
tory of David’s reign, the, liisiory^ of Samitel the, sccr^ and 
the hiMorj/ of Kaihan the ^iroplict, and the history oj 
V(tdjt]ic seer. The nuthor of the hook of Kings names 
the hooh of the ads of S^^omcm (1 Kings xi. 41) as Lis 
autliority for the history of Solomon’s reign, and 
frequently refers for fuller information to the hook 
of the chronidcs of the kinys of Judah, and the hook 
of the dwomcles of the kings of Israel, But the 
Clironicler’s reference to the original authorities for 
the history of Solomon’s reign (2 Chron. ix. 29), 
makes it a tolerably certain inference that the hook of 
the ads of Solomon was a history of his reign written 
by the contemporary prophets Nathan, Ahijah, and 
Tddo. Again, the histories of Shcinaiah the jgrogfjid 
and of Tddo the seer are appealed to as the authority 
for the history of Keiioboam’s reign (2 Chron. xii. 1 5) ; 
and the cmnmentary of the pro 2 )hd Tddo for the reign 
of Abijah (2 Chron. xiii. 22). But perhaps the most 
important notices are some which tell us that the 
hi story of Jdm the so n of Tl anani, recording the 
events of the reign of Jehoshaphat, was inserted in 
the hook of the kiny s of I srael i^ Chron. x x, 3 4, B.V.)^ 
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jttid that the visio7i of Isaiah the prophet, which 
narrated the (tets and good deeds of llczeliah, was to 
he found in the h ooh of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel (2 Chroii. xxxii. 32)r For here apparently we 
liavc a direct stateniont that proplietic narratives 
wer e incorporated in the coniprcilicnsive historyjof the 
kin_gdonis known to the Chronicler as the hoith of the 
Kings of Judah and Jsrarl, or hrielly, the hooh of the 
Kings of Israel ; .‘ind there is at least a rfiasoiiahle 
probability tliat these and similar n.arratives formed 
a ])art of the luatcrj.'ils used by the compiler of our 
books of Kings, whether they were already embodied 
in some larger historical work, or still existed in an 
independent form. 

Kow what follows from this ? Nothing less than 
that the primary authorities for large parts of the 
history in the books of Samuel and Kings were the 
narratives of contemporary pro] diets. Sainud may 
have been the historian of his own lifetime, which 
included the greater part Saul’s reign. NathaTi 
and Gad together may have record(‘d the history of 
David’s reign. The full and vivid account of David’s 
friendship witli Jonathan may possibly be, preserved 
almost in the very words in whicli David told his 
story to his fj'icsiids tlic ju-ophets; and the singularly 
grajliic and detailed iiarrative of l)avi<rs tliglit from 
Jerusalem reads like the descrijition by an eye- 
witness of the events of a memorable day, of whicli 
every incident was indelibly stamped u]K)n liis memory. 

But in order to appreciate the full force of these 
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considerations, we must bv'^ar in* mind the charactOT 
and methods of Oriental historiography. Oriental 
historians did not write history as modern historians 
usually do* by studying and digesting tluiir authorities, 
and thciii producing an entirely new woi*k in their 
own i^nginige; but, like the niedia‘val chroniclers, 
they incorporated the authorities which they made 
use of, with but little change. They luiglit put such 
portions as they extracted from the dilll'rent sources 
availabh' Jnto a new framework or setting ; sometimes 
Cliey might niodiry one authority by com})arison with 
others ; sonietiinos tho}^ might add new matter of 
their own ; Imt the language of llu'. original accounts 
would IVocpienlly be retained with comparatively 
slight alt(‘ra,ti()iis. 

There are no cogent reasons for referring the 
coni})ilation of the book of Samuel to a late date. 
Tlie book of Kings may liave becni completed sub- 
stantially before the exile, though the last chapter 
carries the history down to the release of flehoiachiii 
ill 5G1 Ji.e. (2 Kings \xv. 27). Ihit what(iver may 
have been th*' dat' s at wbicli these bo(»ks 'were 
brought into their present form, there is good reason 
to bcilieve that their conqnlers had aec(‘ss to first- 
hand sources of iiiforniaf ion, and that in coiiSfHpienco 
of the method of historical writing in vogue, these 
books actually contain, with but little diaiige, sub- 
stantial portions of original and contemporary iiar- 
rati ves. 

I have detained you too long over a straight- 
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forward matter, but it seemed worth while to com- 
mence our investigation witii a simple form of the 
problem, and to point out that this compilatory 
method of composition brings us into a closer con- 
tact with the events and the actors than any other 
method of liistorical writing could have done. 

From the historical books or ‘ former j)rophets * I 
pass on to the prophetical books in our ordinary 
sense of the word. The idea of tlie composite origin 
of these books is far less familiar to the ordinary 
reader of tlie llible. Many, if thciy have thought at 
all about the question, probably suppose that the 
prophets themselves wTote down their own discourses 
before or immediately after their oral delivery, and 
themselves collected their writings into the books 
which bear their names. This may have been the 
case wdth some books, such, for example, as Joel and 
Ezekiel, but it can hardly have been the case with 
other books, such as Hosea and Isaiah. In these 
books it is scarcely possible to suppose that the dis- 
courses were wTitten dowui and arranged by the 
prophets in the form in which tliey have come down 
to us, and it is a positive liindrance to their inter])rc- 
tatioii to suppose it. It is only wlien we realise 
that we may be passing, without any external indica- 
tion of the transition, from a discourse delivered to 
one audience under one set of circumstances, to a 
discourse delivered to a dillereiit audience under an 
entirely different set of circumstances ; when further 
we recognise that some of the discourses are only 
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condensed snmmavics of teacliiifg wliicli extended* 
over coiisidej’iible periods, and others in all proba- 
bility n(»tes^ and sometimes fragmentary notes, of 
their masl(‘r’.s ti‘acliing ]>reserved by the prophet’s 
disciples; Avhen once more wo admit at least the 
possi])i4!ty that some of the ])rophetical boohs con- 
tain the V'ri tings of other pro])hets than those whose 
nann^s they beaj-, inid of an entij-(‘1y dillerent lunlod, 
— it is only, I say, when W'c recognise ])ossibilities 
such as these, wdiich a careful crit ical study raises 
* to* the level of ] iMX'tlcal e rtainties, that w’(‘ are in a 
position to aj^proach the study of these difficnlt and 
obsenre books w’itli an}^ hop(‘ of success. 

J wish to illustrate Diese remarks from the books 
of Jeremiah and saiah, Jn the one ense w^e liave 
certain dc^finite statements, from which important 
inferences may be drawn, and wliich are remarkably 
corroborat(*d by internal evidence ; in the otlier w(i 
have to argue from internal evidtmec' only, hut in- 
ternal evidence of a singularly couvineing kind. 

The hook of Jeremiah contains an extremely in- 
structive account of liic way in which a part — but 
a part only — of tlmt book w'as committed to writing. 
We 3‘ead in the JGtli <'ha])ter that in lltc fovrlli year 
of Jihoiahini Jereiniali reecaved this coiiynand from 
God : Take thee a roll of a hoo7,\ and write therein all 
the words that I have syoken unto thee ayainsL Israel^ 
and ayainst Judah, and ayainst all the uti ions, from 
the day T spake unto thee, from the days of Josiah, even 
unto this day. Twenty-one or Iwenty-tw’o years had 

C 
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passed since Jeremiah's call in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Josiah. During all tliis time he had 
been prophesying, but as yet, it would seem, he had 
committed nothing to writing. Now, however, in 
obedience to the Divine command, he called his 
disciple Baruch the scribe ; and Baruch wrote down 
at Jeremiah's dictation all the words of the Lord, 
which He had spulxn mifo him. Tlie task occupied a 
considerable time, and it was not until at least a year 
afterwards, in the ninth inontli of the fifth year of 
Jeljoiakiin, that Baruch, acting for Jeremiah, read 
the ivovds of the J,ord, in t/le cars of the people, in the 
Lordls house upon the fast datp We know the sequel : 
how the king sent fur the roll, and when it was read 
before him, contemptuously shredded it to pieces 
and burnt it on tlie fire in the brasier before liim. 
But the matter did not end there. J(ircuniah, by 
Divine command, took another roll, and Baruch 
re-wrote at his dicitation all the words of the hooh 
ivhich Jehoiakim had Imrncd in the fire ; and the 
account concludes with the significant statement that 
there were added hesides unto them many like ivords. 

This narrative throws im])()rtaiit light u})on a 
prophet's mode of working. There was a long period 
of oral teaching, during wliich he committed nothing 
to writing; and obviously it can only have been a 
condensed summary of that teaching wliich was 
embodied in the roll. Doubtless it represented 
faithfully the sum and substance of the message 
which he laid been commissioned to deliver ; but it 
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can scarcely have repeated the •ipsismna verha of - 
discourses spread over a period of more tliaii twenty 
years. It is interesting to observe tlie instrument- 
ality of the fait! 1 fill disciple Baruch, acting as the 
prophet’s amanuensis, as Tertius did for St. Paul 
(Bom. yvi. 22). And further, it is to be noted that 
the first form of tliis collection of propliecies was not 
its final form. IMucli was added when it was re- 
written. 

The roh cannot, of course, have bc^cn co-extensive 
wJlh the existing boolc of Jeremiah, wliicli contains 
many prophecies bolongiifg to a later date tlian tlie 
Ififth 3 'ear of rJehoijikim, nor can we Ix'. sure that the 
whole of the roll is presei-ved to us. The ])rophecies 
have certainly not l)e(ni kept in th(;ir oviginal order, 
for the proj)heeies ag«ainst the nations, some at least 
of which were included in the roll, are collected at 
the end of the book according to the arrangement of 
die Hebrew text. But much, if not all, of the roll 
is doubtless embodied in the present book ; and there 
is a remarkable difference between the language of 
the earlier parte of 11;^. hook, wdiich were presuinahly 
taken from it, and tlie later parts. In the earlier 
])aris of the book Jeremiah si>eaks in the first person. 
The formula, Ihe word of the Lord came unto mc^ or 
some equivalent, is frequently used. Do we not in 
this formula hear the very voice of the prophet dic- 
tating to his amanuensis ? The first peison appears 
still in some few of the later prophecies in chaps, 
xxiv., xxvii,, and xxviii. ; but in the later chapters 
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•the third person takes its place, and tlie regular 
Ibrinnla is, the, word of the Lord came Jcremmli. 
x\gain, from chaj). xx. onwards Jeromiah is very fre- 
quently styl(?d Jeremiah the prophet, but this desig- 
iialiou does not occur in the earlier chapters. Sindi 
a designation would scarcely have been nsed^by tlui 
pro])h(jl himself, Init would havci come quitii iiaturally 
from the pen of liaruch ; and this is a corroboration, 
slight in its(‘ll* but clear, of the inference which may 
be derived from tlie use of the iirst and third ])(‘r- 
sons noticed above — that in the later ])arts of the, 
book Baruch (if we may* assume that it was lu*) 
was acting more independently as the collector and* 
editor of liis master s prophecies and the records c)t 
his life than in tluj earlier parts, which ho had in the 
main written down from Jc‘rcmialfs dictation. Tims 
the positive information which we have with reference 
to the origin of tlie book of Jeremiah is remarkably 
confirmed by internal evidence, and we are able 
by the hel]) of the internal evidence to siipjilement 
that ])artial information by an exceedingly probable 
conjecture. 

The (jiu stion still rmuaiiis whether wc can draw 
any inferences from an examination of the earlier 
prophecies,^ which w^ere presumably taken from the 
roll, as to the plan and method adopted by tlie 
[n‘oph(»t in recording the teaching of those twenty- 
one years. It is diHicult to trace a distinct plan of 
arrangement; but the framework aj)p(iars to be in 
the main chronological. Bui within, and to some 
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extent traversing the clironological arrangement, ‘ 
there is an iirrangeinent according to suLjoct-in alter. 
Tlie propliet appears to have tfikcn iin])ortant dis- 
conrses or incidents at successive periods of his 
ministry for his stai ting-point ; and to liavo attached 
to thc^.e otlicr incidents or discourses of similar 
character which might (ionfirm or illustrate them, 
although helonging to a diffcrcjit time. 

The hook of Jeremiah is thus seen to be coin])Osite 
in its origin, and to consist partly of discourses which 
were written down fr(»ni th*' pro])het's own dictation 
as a summary record of Ins ]>rcvions teaching, partly 
of narratives and disconrscs which prohahly owe 
their preservation and their ]>re.sent form to the 
faithful care of his diseijile llaruch. 

As a further indication of the gradual way in 
which the Old 'restament grew into its final form, 
it may horti he noticed that the hook of Jeremiah 
evidently passed into circulation in two recensions, 
differing considerably from each other. One of 
these is represented hy tlu», Heptuagint Version, the 
other hy the Hebrew text. The Soptuagint difters 
from the Hebrew both in order and in matter. In 
the l::f ^])tiiagint the XB'ojihecios against the nations 
(cha])s. xlvi. — li. of the Hebrew and A.V.^ stand after 
chap. XXV. 13, and they are arranged in a different 
order. Moreover, a considerable iiumher of passages, 
longer and shorter, ivhich are found in the Hebrew 
l(‘xt, are not found in the Soptuagint. There can 
be little doubt that the book existed in what we 
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may call a longer and a shorter recension, the former 
of which is represented by the Hebrew text, and the 
latter by the Septuagint. In this variation we see 
a trace of the process of * editing ’ which the books 
of the Old Testament have undergone. The copy 
from cwhich the original used by the Septuagint 
translators was derived had not received its final 
revision. Baruch or, others after him subsequently 
revised the text, yiscrting some i)aragraifiis, the con- 
nexion of wliich was doubtful, in more tlian one 

place, and adding others, which were, or were com- 

0 

monly reputed to be, the work of Jeremiah. 

The history of the origin of some of the other 
pro]dietical books is probably not very dissimilar to 
that of the book of Jeremiah. It is possible that 
some of the i)rophcts only wrote down some i'>art of 
their prophecies, or even committed nothing to writ- 
ing themselves. Partial collections of a ju’o] diet’s 
works may have been in circulation in his lifetime, 
and after his death these would be united, and sii]>]de- 
meiited by such recollections of their master’s teacli- 
ing as his disciples could supjily. While the living 
voice was still among them, less need would be felt 
for a record of the prophet’s teaching ; but when the 
voice was silent, loving care would strive to preserve 
some permanent memorial of his work. 

The endeavour of criticism to discover the way in 
which the prophetic books came into their present 
form is not due to mere idle curiosity, nor is it a 
fruitless expenditure of labour. All that can be 
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ascertained with more or less probability as to their, 
literary origin has an important bearing upon their 
interpretation. While for our instruction and profit 
we may be "content to read the books in the form in 
wliich they liave come down to us, critical study 
requires that at least an attempt should be made to 
place a propliet’s teacliing in connexion with the 
events of his time ; to arrange, if it may be, his 
prophecies in api)roximate chronological order ; and 
to mark, where it can be done, the progress and 
d^vedopment of his teaching in the successive periods 
of his ministry. Much iftust to the end remain un- 
* certain, but real advance has been made, and is being 
made, towards the fuller understanding of the in- 
timate relation of the prophets to the times in which 
they lived and worked. 
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TIIU OKIGIN OK ’J'IIe" OLD TKSTAJl ICST — COllHlined 

tlcrip avTtou ol KaTl\LTroi> orc/^a roD IkOiriyqcrnfTOaL tTrali'ovs, /fal 
eiarlv (bp ovk taTip /MvrjfJLOJvpop. — E<'(’LKsiastI( TS xliv. 8, 9. 

WiiAT has l)c;(‘ii said thus far loads ou to a graver' 
question, wliicli has sometimes been viewc'd with 
unreasonable dislike and sus])icion. IMay there not 
be included in the same book the writings of propliets 
other than the one whose name it l)ears? May not 
the title r(i])resent (so to sp(*ak) a school ratluu’ than 
an individual? INFay not disciples have not oidy 
preserved but continued and conqileted the work of 
their master? Tlie combination of the writings of 
diffci’ent ])rophets in the same volume may have 
been accidental or intentional, it may have hap- 
pened accidentally through the (combination of writ- 
ings to form a roll of a certain size, or it may have 
been broiigiit about inUmtionally, with the object of 
supplementing or completing an existing work. This 
may have been done without thc' slightest idea of 
fi*aud or bad faith, or wish to give currency to a 
])rophecy by the authority of a great name. TIio 
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Divine message was regarded as^^onietliing for greatca* 
tlian tin', liimian iiK'Ssijngcr tlirongh wlioin it was 
coniiiiunicatod : it threw liis ])(‘rsonality entirely into 
the hackgroiuid. Wo know ahsolutely notliing of 
some ol* the- prophets. Joel, the son of Veihiiel, is 
a BKire name to ns. Of others, snch as Ainos, we. 
know nothing hut what we learn from tlieir own 
writings. History does not mention llieni, even 
though, like Micah, they may have played an ini- 
]>ortant ])art in tlie religions movenuuits of tluurtiine. 
• The conihination of the wwks of more than one 
writer in the same vohtme cannot, in view of wdiat 
we have already learned as to the origiii of some 
books of the Old Testament, he reg.arded as impossible 
or even im])rohahle. Jhit the evidouee for it must in 
the nature of things he w'holly internal evidence. It 
cannot, as we have seen, rise ahovi^ probability, though 
tha,t ])rohability may amount to ])ractical c(*rtainty. 
And it has to he balanced against the tradition, which, 
whatever may he its meaning or value, has nnited 
the writings in cpiestion together nndt'r one name. 

Tlie most impoitant and most familiiir case in 
which modern critics have agreed to see the work of 
a ]durality of authors in one hook is the hook of 
Isaiah. Not only the last twenty-seven chapters, 
hut considerable portions of the first thirty-nine chap- 
ters, are thought to show clear indications of an age 
later than that of Isaiah, the contemporary of Heze- 
kiah, and of a writer or writers clearly distinguish- 
able from that prophet. With regard to the portions 
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of the first thirty -nine chapters which are thought 
to be the work of some prophet other than Isaiah, I 
do not wish to say anything now. But I propose to 
lay before you, so far as it can be done in a brief 
coinpiiss, some account of the grounds upon which 
the last twenty-seven chapters are attributed, to a 
prophet — or, possibly, prophets, thougli for our present 
purpose we need not enter upon that cpiestion — who 
lived in Babylonia towards the close of the Baby- 
lonian exile ; for those grounds a])])ear to me to be en- 
tirely convincing, and to offer one of the best examples 
of the metliods and results of biblical criticism. 

Let it be remembered that the problem is to be 
a])proached with no a 'fmori principles as to the 
nature of prophecy or the capabilities of the j)ro- 
phetic gift/* We will not say that prediction is 
impossible, or necessarily limited to vague geneiali- 
ties. Let us then for the time forget that this 
writing — or, rather, whether it is the work of one 
writer or of several, this group of writings — is 
attached to the ])ook of Isaiah. Let us simply 
interrogate the document itself, and collect the 
evidence which it offers concerning its author, and 
the time and place and circumstances of its writing. 
Direct statement there is none. Very rarely does 
the author let his own personality ai)pear at all. 
But of indirect evidence, indicating the circumstances 
under which he wrote, there is no lack. 

Jerusalem is in ruins ; the temple, in which past 
generations worshipped, is a heap of ashes \ the cities 
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of Judah are deserted; the lantl is desolate. Thy 
holy cities oltc hecome a wilderness, Zion is hecomc a 
wilderness,^ Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and 
our heautiful house, v)hcre our fathers praised Thee, is 
Imrncd with fire; and all our pleasant things are laid 
wast9(Jb^. Ixiv. 10, 11). 

Israel is in exile, siiHering the punishment of its 
sins. Jehovah has surrendered His people to their 
enemies. Tliey are being tried in the furnace of 
aiflieiion. Jerusalem has drunk to the dregs the cup 
of Jelun’ah’s fuiy. She lies prostrate in the dust. 
The chains of captivify arc on the neck of the 
daughter of Zion. The mother-city Zion is hereaved 
of her children, a barren exile, wandering to and 
fro. Her children are scattered froni tlicir home. 
Jehovah’s wife is divorced from Him for her chil- 
dren’s transgressions, and they are sold into slavery 
for their iniquities. 

TJahyloii is the scene of Israel’s captivity. Baby- 
lon is the tyrant who holds Zion’s children in thrall. 
Babylon has been Jehovah’s instruiiKuit for execut- 
ing His judgments, and she has performed her task 
with cruel delight. 

The exile has already lasted long. It seems to 
have become permanent. Jehovah bleeps. Zion 
hmeies herself forgotten and forsaken. The weary 
decades of captivity are lengthening out into an 
eternity of punishment. 

But when faith and hope are strained to the point 
of breaking, deliverance is at hand. Jerusalem’s 
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iAmc of servitude is amrtnplislicd ; setiisf action has hcen 
made fo'*' her iuviniiy. 

The (leciee has gone forth for freedom, re(lem])tioTi, 
r(*st()rn.tioii. Tlicj deliverer is on his way. Cyrus 
lias been raised u]^ from tlie J']ast. lie is already in 
full career of conquest. ]>abvhm is doomed. . Her 
gods are to be humbled. J<‘hovah is about to hjad 
forth Tlis ])e(q>le in a second exodus which will eclipse 
the glories of the first, and 1o conduct them through 
llie wilderness to their ancient home. »rerusalem 
will b(' rebuilt and the tem]de restored. 

Xow Mdiat I want you lo observe is this — and 
pray do not take the statement on my authority, but 
v(U‘ify it for yourselves — that the prophecy docis not; 
profess to predvi the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
llabyloiiiaii exile, and the mission of (-yrus. Tlieso 
things are descriljed or assumed as exist infj facts. 
Jerusalem is destroyed, Israid is in exile, Cyi’us is 
already triumphantly advancing from point to point. 
What is foretold is the speedy deliviii’ance of the 
exiles from their ca])tivity. All these data point un- 
mistal^ably to the last ten years of the llabylonian 
exile as the time at which the prophecy was delivei’ed. 

Moreover, there are indications, h^ss definite 
])erhaps, but tolerably convincing, which point to 
Babylonia as tlie i)lacc in which the prophet was 
living. He speaks in the presence of a dominant 
heathenism. Idolatry in all its grossness and stupid 
folly surrounds him. He lias watched the infatuated 
idolaters manufacturing their gods, and carrying them 
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in solemn procession, and setting them np in tlu*w* 
temples. With unri vailed eloquence, in.s])ired Ity 
mingled feelings of pity and indigniitioii, he c«)ii- 
trusts the powm* and wisdom of Jehovah, the living 
God, the God of Israid, with the inqiotonce and 
ignomnee of these lifeless idols. The whole. drift of 
his de,seri])tion makes it plain that it is idolatry in 
its own lu^athen honu^ of which he is speaking, not 
the idolatiy of apostate israedites in Judah. More- 
over tlie })rophet is in closest touch and sympathy 
Vith th(i exiles. TTe is fully accpiainted with their 
eircunistances, tlieir chafacter, their sins, their hopes, 
their fears, their faithlessness, their despondency ; 
and when we note how he unites himself with them 
in confession, in thanksgiving, in earnest pleading, 
we can scarcely doubt that he was idmself one of 
thmn. 

Jt follows that if this proi>hecy was com])oscd in 
the last ten years of the exile, by a prophet who was 
himself an ('xile, living among the exiles in Babylonia, 
its author was not Isaiah the son of Amoz, the con- 
temporary of Ifozekiah, whose life must liavo ended 
more than a century before. 'I’liis conclusion is 
coi-''ol)ornted by the evidence of style and language 
and theological ideas. TIu*so arguments time woidd 
not allow me to adduce now, and this is the less to 
be regretted because, although they form a very 
strong confirmation of the conclusion drawn from 
positive indications, they are nut in nicmfuln-H so 
ooiivinLing, and caiiuot well be stated in a summary 
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£orni without some • discussion of i^ossihle answers 
and qualifications.^ 

We liave then to weigh the conclusion derived 
from a study of the book itself against the tradition 
of the Jewish Church, which ascribes this Y>rophecy 
to Isaiah. That tradition is undoubtedly .very 
ancient. The author of the book of Ecclesiasticus 
regarded these prophecies as having been wiitten by 
Isaiah, who sav: hy an exccllaif u'Jiai ahoiiJil 

come io yans a,t the Zow/, and comforted them that 
jnonrned in ftlon (xlviii. liJ) ; and his authorshi]l 
was not seriously questioned until modern times. 
But we know nothing, exce})t what we can gather 
from the books themselves, of the circuniKtances 
under which the writings of the jirophets were 
collected; and if once the right of criticism to 
eonfirin or dispute the statements of tradition on 
the ground of internal evidence is admitted, I do 
not see how w’c can resist the conclusion that these 
cha])ters were not written by Isaiah, but by an 
unknown prophcjt toward the close of the Babylonian 
exile. 'J'liis conclusion rests, let me rei)eat, iqion 
no “a priori arguments as to the impossibility of 
prophecy,” but upon a sinqde induction from the 
conti'iits of‘ the book. 

No doubt the i)roblem is not quite so simple as 
tlie broad general arguments here given in outline 
seem to represent. For instance, there is a section of 

^ An cxcclt nt stalciiKiiit of them \\il] bojound in I)i*. Driver’s 
IsaiaJt^ his Life and Times ^ j>p. Jb5 If. 
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the i)rophecy wliich appears ter go back into pre> 
exilic times, and .sp(‘aks as though the Israel of the 
kingdom were still existing. Hut I believe that the 
prophet is ^)OiTOwing the language of his prcdec(\ssors 
in Older to describe the old sins for which Israel was 
siifferbig in exile ; and lie do(iS so in older to 
emphasise the truth of the continuity of national 
life, and to show the people hoAv the guilt of old sins, 
which they had never disowned and repented of, 
still clung about then). 

* Therci are, moreover, many resemblances of thought 
and style between this Tiook and the acknowledged 
proidiecies of Isaiah, and it may be hard to see how 
the name of such an eminent prophet could have been 
lost, or how his work came to be i neon )()ra ted along 
with the ])rophecies of Isaiah. But the i*esemblances 
are on the whole less than the differences ; they can 
be accounted for by the author's familiarity with 
Isaiah's writings ; he was a true disciple and 
successor of Isaiah. In such a disciple Isaiah 
himself lived on; where could a more fitting 
])lace for his workt< be found than in the same 
volume with those of his great master? Here too, 
as in other cases, the individuality of the prophet 
who was charged with a Divine commission seemed 
to be of comparatively little moment. The messenger 
was lost sight of in the message ; nay, the more 
divinely wonderful the message, the less it mattered 
to posterity to know from whose lips or pen it came. 

But you will say, what do we gain by separating 
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these prophecies frOm the time-honoured name of 
Isaiah, and relegating Iheiu to the time of the exile ? 
We should indeed he glad, as a German commentator 
observes, to vindicate this most wonderful of Old 
Testament i)rophccics for tlie greatest of the Old 
T(istament ])rophets, and to regard it as the crown oI‘ 
Isaiah’s work. And it will inevitably seem to many 
students of the lUble t^hat in assigning the ])ro])hecy 
to a date so near to the events whitdi it foretells we 
an^ (letraeding from its truly pn*di(‘tive charaeter, 
and diminishing its value. lUit Isaiah is griia't * 
enough to share his glory with this disciple in whom 
living dead he yet spok(‘. ; and, jiaradox as it may 
seem, the truly 2 )ro 2 ihrJlc character of the WT)rk gains 
by being referred to the time of the exile. For while 
it is roncclvaUe that Isaiah might have been irans- 
ferred hi spirit to a future age, and taking his stand 
in the midst of tribulations which he foresaw were to 
come have predicted the deliverance which was to 
follow them, such a hypothesis is not in accordaiiccj 
with the general economy of revelation. TIic more 
carefully wc study the Old Testament, tlio more 
constantly are we ini])ressed Avith what may be 
called ihe circnin.H/tndutl origin of \ witli the 

fact that thp teaching of one prophet afUu' anotlua* 
arose directly out of the circiimstanciis of his own 
time, and was providentially designed to meet the 
needs of that time. Adaptation is a law of 1 )iviiie 
action in revchiti<»n as well as in nature. ll(‘re, on 
the other liand, if the prophecy were Jsaiali’s, we 
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should luivf^ an oxainplo of a prophecy entirely dis- 
eoimocted from the events of the author’s time, the 
practical value of which would not have been Wilt for 
at least a century after his death. And ])rediction, 
tliou^h one of a ])rophet’s credmitials, was not the 
whole, or even tiie iiujst important jiart, (►! liis^w’orh. 
That such a prophet as the author of this worlv was 
raised up at this iini(|ue crisis in Israt'l’s history, is 
surely ('ven a j^o'eater proof f)f (tod’s superintending 
cure and ]uovid(ai(‘.e than (he .abstract prediction of 
■ events a centiiiy and a half befondiand could have 
l)(‘-en of His omniscience. ‘ If ever an age. needed the 
"living voice of a ]»roj)liet, it was this age of the 
idosing years of the exile ; and it was in this crisis, a 
crisis not only in the history of Lsraiil but of the 
history of the M'oihbs red(*.m])ti()n, that (^as criticism 
tells us) Ctod rais(‘d up a ]m>]»het second to none of 
the older prophets save I saiali himself, to comfort the 
dcs])onding spirits of the exiles, and to bring home to 
tluun the conviction of the grandeur of IsraeVs 
mission for tlu* world, and the certainty tluat dehovah, 
who had chorcu l:>rael to be llis servant to 
accomplisli this mission, would assuredly fuliil llis 
pur]'Ose. If any proplieey bears the stani]) of Divine 
iiij^)propriateness it is this, and it is <ml); wlum it is 
brought into the closest connexion with the circum- 
stances of the closing years of the exile that it gains 
life and reality, and that its full significance can be 
api^reciated. 
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When wc turn to the tliird great division of the 
Old Testiiineiit, the ‘Writiiigs’ or ILigi()gTiii)ha, we 
hud similar indications in some of (he books that 
they liavo laid a, long literary history before they 
reached their present form. Let us take first, as 
the simpl(‘st and most readily intelligible example, 
the book of Proverbs. In it external landmarks 
coincide most reniarkal>ly with dilfei'ences of in- 
ternal characteristics. The book boars the title : 
The ^)v*c)7v:r7>.s* of Soloinon, ihc of Dacid^ (f 
Israel ; and we may believe that it doi^s so with 
justice, because Solomon was the originator of the 
proverbial jihiloso^diy which is collected in it. Lut 
directly wo examine it, we see tluit it bears u])on tin? 
face of it the clear marks of being a composite work, 
all the parts of which cannot be due to the same 
author or the same period. The first nine chapbu’s 
contain a series of liortatory discourses; and these 
are followed by the i>rimary collection of ‘Solo- 
monic’ proverbs, proj)erly so called (x, 1 — xxii. 
16), which bears the sjiecial title (x. 1) : The, jfrorerhs 
of Solu/non, To this is a]>])eniled a collectiop. of 
words of the wise (xxii. 17 — xxiv. 22), witli a 
further short supplement (xxiv. 23-34). llien comes 
a second collection of ‘ Solomonic ’ proverbs (xxv. — 
xxix.), hearing the title, Tit esc also arc ^troverhs of 
Solomon which the men of liczchiah Icing of Judaic 
coined out Tlie book concludes with certain say- 
ings of Agur (xxx.), and of Lemuel (xxxi. 1-9), and 
an acrostic poem (xxxi. 10-31). 
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Now tlie tlirco principal sccflioiiR of the book 
are (li.stin^yislKHl by niarkctl iiitonial character- 
istics. 'J'lio introrliuT'ory discoiuseft (i. — ix.) arc iiot, 
sii'ictly s[>cakiji<^, proverbs at fill, but a series of 
short didactic poems or exhortations, tlic general 
purport of wliieii is to recomineiid wisdom iu view 
of the various datigors to which the young imm 
of the. tiniG wore ('xposcid. T^ie ])i‘overbs contained 
in the lirst collection (x. — xxii. IG) are all dis- 
ticdis, consisting of two lin(‘s only, and they are 
niainly uf the fui'in called (niiifhcfic ) that is to say, 
the truth stated in the first line is confirmed or 
'illustrated hy the contrast of its o [)]■)().■< ib*, in llie 
second. In the second collection (xxv. — xxi\.) there 
are many ])rc)verl)s of more tlian two liiu'^* and they are 
chiedy of the pantholk or cmhlcmatir form. Indeed, 
T3roverl)S of this kind arc so common that the collec- 
tion has hecn compared to a picture scrap-hook with 
explanatory titles written niidcn-iioath the pictures. 

Here obviously arc iiitci’estiiig problems for the 
critic to solve. Is this ixmiarkable dilferenco of form 
and character in the ]>iwerhs of the two collections 
due to tlic taste of the collcclors or to the object for 
whiv h the collections were made ? or is it due to a 
difference in the age of the j)rovcirbs, the simpler 
form being the older, the expanded and developed 
form the later ? Was the introduction a separate 
work, or was it composed as a preface tu one of the 
collections, or to the wdiole hook, after the collections 
had been united ? IMay we suppose that any con- 
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sideriible part of tlio proverbs in these collections 
proceeded from S(»l()iiH)n himscdf, or ore there in- 
ternal characteristics in consisted it with such a vi(‘.w ? 
These are (piestions wliich I can only throw out, and 
eaimot sto]) to answer. 1 will only say now, that as 
there -are nniiarkable diff(‘r(*nces between llie form of 
tlui proverbs in the lii'st collection and that of the 
proverbs in the second colled ioji, tJiere are also 
remarkable dillereiiccs in the condition of allairs 
and the historical situation which they rellect. TJie 
proverbs of the lirst collection bi'louLc to a time wdani 
men knew' the kingdom from its lK‘St sid(? ; thos(‘ 
of the second collection contain references to the 
miserable condition of the ])eo])le, due to the oj)j)ress- 
iv(^ behaviour of the nobles and the evil ellects of 
misg’O'S'eriiniont, which clearly reflect tlui disastrous 
experiences of a r<;ign like that of Aha/. On these 
and other grounds wa*. are led to the conclusion that 
much of the hook must l)elong to a later age than 
Solomon's, and must reflect the history not of one 
age, but of many, and the thong] it not of a single 
individual, but of jnany generations. 

From the hook of Troverhs wg turn to the 
Fsaltcr; and here too we iiiid jilain proof that tho 
hook has ^had a long literary history. As the 
Proverbs of Solomon derived their tilhi from the 
sago who w^e may believe founded the school of 
proverbial wisdom in Israel, so the J^saltcr derived 
its popular name from the j)oet who, iji spite of 
recent criticism, I must still believe was the founder 
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of the sacred poetry of Israel aiid of the ( -all u die 
Church. J1* is tine that tlie l\salins are not in the 
Old Testainent called as a whoh' the IValins of 
David, yet already in New Testament times the 
whole collection ap])onrs to have hecm called hy his 
name, and he- was p()])ularly rcf^arded as tlui author of 
it.^ This is instructive, for not only is no claim made 
ill the TsalHir itself for the J)i^vidic antliorshij) of all 
the Psalms, hut it is obvious from tluu'r contents that 
many of them could not have been written hy him. 

The book of Psalms is a subject which miyht 
well have a whole course of lectures to ilsell’; and 

m 

all 1 wish to do now is t(» indicate one or two ])oiiits 
ill which it illustrates the general idea which 1 am 
trying to ])ut before you, that the ho'^^ s of the Old 
Testament have grown to their jiresent form hy pro- 
c-esses of editing and compilation and collection 
going on through long iieriods. First, then, with 
reference* to the origin of particular Psalms, T 
should like you to note liow Psalms were revised 
and adapted and eomhinod hy lat(U’ poets or editors. 
We have positive evidence of this. The Eightociitli 
Psalm is found in the second hook of fSamuel as well 
as in the l*salter ; and there are niimerons variations 
between the two copies. Some oi' thens are mani- 
festly duo to the mistakes of scribes in copying ; but 
others are i>lainly due to deliberate revision of the 
text. The Fourteenth I’salin, again, recurs as the 
Fifty-third, and here again there arc sonic remark- 
1 CT. lleb. iv. 7. 
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Jil)]e variniioiis ; anil it sinniis to me to be tbe 
most jn’iibable ex]>lsiiiati()ii, that tlie eonelusion of 
the Psalm 'was altered b}’^ sonu^ ])oet or editor who 
wished to ada])t it to tlie circumstances of his own 
tinii‘, by introdiiciiii^^ an allusion to a special event, 
not impi’ohably the destruction ol‘ Seiinachejih. AVe 
know how in the present day the compilers of 
hymnals have in sonci cases .altered and added to 
the hymns oven of li\ im^ ])0('Xs. (.)ne(‘, a<;ain, the On<‘ 

Imndredth and ehjith rsahn is simidy a combi nation 
of portions of the Fifty-se\ enth and Sixtieth Tsalms. 
Now when we iiml these instances .actually ludbre 
our eyes, we arc justified in assumin<,S if critical con- 
siderations require it, that otliei- Psalms owe their 
present form to revision .and .adaptation and com- 
bination, and we need not be shocked if comment- 
ators take such a view, and rej^ard tlui Nineteenth 
Psalm, for example, or the Twenty-sevcaith, as com- 
binations of poems by different authors. 

AVith reference to tlie oipi^in of the l\sa.lter .'i,s a 
whole, T need only ])oint to what is probably familiar 
to you all, that tliere are three main divisions in the 
Psalter. First, there is tlie ‘Davidic’ collection, 
Ps. i. — xli., all the Psalms in which except three 
bear tlie name of David. Secondly, tlierc is the 
‘ Eloliistic ’ collection, so called because Elolum, i.e. 
Ood, is used in it in tbe place .and .almost to tbe 
exclusion of the name Jcliov.ab. This collection 
extends from Ps. xli. to Ps. Ixxxiii., and Ps.lxxxiv. — 
Ixxxix. form an a])pcndix to it and may be classed 
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along with it, although they aro wot marked by tlui 
peculiar use of Ehhim,^ This collection has itself 
been formed by the union of smaller collections 
of Psalms bearing the names of the Soiis of Korah, 
of Asa.ph, and of David, and its Klohistic character 
is due, 1 believe, to tlui hand of an editor. In the 
third divisiim, Ps. xc. — (d., most of the Psalms are 
anonymous, but a few bear the name of David. 

It is an interesting probhun, and one which is 
worth while examining for a moment here, for the 
sLtke of the sidedight which it may tiirow’ niion the 
composite authorshi]) of ijrophetic books, how far the 
‘titles which ascril)e l*salms to David can berc*garded 
as trustworthy. ]\Iost critics agree that nifiny of the 
Psalms which bear his name cannot have been written 
by him. Many Psalms ascribed to him assume*, situa- 
tions and circumstances wholly uidike any in which 
lie can ])e .sup])OSed to liave been placed; some, c.//. 
Ixix. and ciii., refer to the destruction of Jerusalem; 
the language of otliers, ej/. cxxxix., is uncpiestionably 
late ; othei'S, c.<j, Ixxxvi., an*, mere conipilations. 
While, then, a cHain relative w(‘ight may be assigned 
to the title A Esalvi of J)(Lmd, its probability must 
in » ch case be tested by the internal evidence of the 
contents of the Psalm. 

Put how did these titles come to be prefixed to 
the Psalms ? All the J’salms in the first book (with 
the exception of the first two, which are prefatory, 
and Ps. xxxiii.) bear the name of David; and it is 
not unlikely that they were taken from a collec- 
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tiol) wliicli boro .s^)iue sudi iiaiiK; as The Tsfdm^ 
of Ihirui^ (H* })('rli.Mp.s, 77//* J*raifi'rH of Darid (I*s. 
Ixxii. 20 ) ; not tlint all llie ])uoiiis in tlio collec- 
tion \v('re ^vriiteu by David, but b(*(‘aiiso lie. Ava.s 
the oriL,dnal founder of it, and the most iainous 
contrijmtor to it. AVe connnonly s]>eak (»f Xewnian’s 
Lj/ro. yijiosfolirff, thouoli five oilier writeis bev^iide 

Newman eontri]»iited to it. Then M'li(‘n tlu*. Psalms 

»' 

of this collection \vere laken over into the Psalter, 
Ihe name of Jlavid M^as placed at. tin; lu'ad of (‘aeh 
Psalm laken from it. AVitli regard to the Psalms in 
the later books wliicli bear the name of Pavid, it is 
])Ossible that some of them inay bo authenticj ])ro- 
duction.s of his, which had not found a ])la('.e in the 
earlier collection. Put it is also ])0ssibh‘ that imi- 
tations of Pavidic Psalms may have been cidled by 
his name without the slightest intention of fraud ; 
or again, that Psalms may have been written by 
other poets to illiistriite ]jarticular (*])isod(‘,s in his 
life, or to ex]»re.ss the thoughts which might be sup- 
])Osed to have been in his mind cm certain occasions; 
and these again may easily have had his name atlixed 
to them, without any idea of passing them off as his 
for the sake of giving thean currency and authority. 
I)elitzs(di o^)S(*rves^ that it was characteristic of the 
sjiirit and custom of ancient historians and poets, 
and especially those of the Jh’ble, to live tlunnselves 
into the modes of thought and expression of grixat 
men, and by imitating their thoughts and feelings, 
^ Genesis^ p. aO. 
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make tlieiiisolves tlu^ir or^^ans. •Much douht rests, 
and must jiocessarily rest, n])on the authorship of 
most ot' the Psalms, and even the; age to which a 
particular I’salm is to he atlrihutc'd may be quite 
nucertaiii; hut I cannot but think that it is an 
(;xtr(;mo and passing phase of criticism which would 
deny the existence of Davidic Psalms entindy, and 
ri;h'gate all the Psalms,wdth pc^rhaps one or two exco])- 
lioiis, to the ])ost~exilic or cA'cn the Maccabacan aged 

We e.>uie now’ to tin* Pentateuch, or to use the 
language of modern criticism, which on litmary 
grounds connocls the hook of Joshua wdth the five 
preceding hooks, the irexateuch, I have; r(‘Sorved 
this to the last, hecause it secuned to me that W’e 
might most advantageously aiqu’oach the question of 
its origin by a consideration of the somewhat siinpl(;r 
.and less contnjverled (piestions oi‘ the origin of thc' 
Historical, Propbelical, and Poetical JJooks. For, 
somehow or otlujr, the critical analysis of the ITexa- 
tcucli has been vienved in this (country w ith more sus- 
])ici()n and dislavonr than critical inquiries into the 
origin and composition of the other hooks of the Old 
Testament. If, however, you have followed me thus 
far, you wall be ])roj)ari;d to r(*gard it as At least not 
antecedently imiiroh.ahle that the Ilexateuch, like so 
many of the other books, is composite in ils origin, and 
has a long literary history. IModern criticism claims, 
and claims with justice, to have proved that it is so. 


^ See Note n. 
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First let us clrar the ground by iiilcrrogating 
the books llieinselves, and inquiring what they 
have to say about tlieir own autboisliip. Tlic rcn- 
tateucli no\^luiro claims to liavc been written by 
IMoscs. That it was eniindy written by Closes, with 
the ex(ie])tion of the account of his deatli and burial 
in the concluding verses of J^euteronoiny, which was 
added by Joshua (though according to some author- 
ities even these verses were written by ]\loses liini- 
self), is simply a Jew'ish tradition wJiieh passed into 
the Christian Church and was commonly acoe])ted 
until modern times. The tradition of tlie ]\Losaic 
authorship was aln'ady well established in New- 
Testament times ; but as we have already remarked, 
the adoption iu the Xew^ Testament of ]) 0 ))ular and 
current nomenclature cannot foreclose iiivestigatioji 
ill literary any inorc^ than in scientific questions. 

AVhat, th(*u, has the I^entateuch its(df to say about 
its author ? Time forbids me to go into the question iu 
detail, but the facts are briefly these. Genesis contains 
no statement wdiatever about its author. In the thnie 
middle books of the Pentateuch jMoses is said to 
have been directed to commit to writing accounts of 
certain events, and to have recorded certain laws and 
other matter-s ; but tliese statements refer to compara- 
tively small portions of the whole work. They 
include the curse ujioii Amalek (Ex. xvii. 14); the 
book of the covenant (Ex. xx. — xxiii. ; sec Ex, xxiv. 
4-7) ; the short code of laws wdiich is given in 
connexion with the restoration of the broken Tables 
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of tli (3 Law (Ex. xxxiv. 3 0-20; *800 Ex. xxxiv. 27, 
28) ; ainl the list of the stations in the joiiriu'y of 
the Ivsrac^lites tlu'ongh tlie vvihleriiess (N’lini. xxxiii. 2). 
Jicisides thesti references to documents written hy 
]\Ioscs, theni is an ini cresting mention in Nnin. 
xxi. 14 f. of the buoh of Ihc irars of JcltoraJi^ from 
wliich the Y(‘ry aneieni fragments of poetry (■pioted 
in that olia]4er w('re proba.bly^taken. 

Tn Deuteronomy, on tlic otlier hand, there are 
statemenls wliich at first sight may seem to attributi^ 
the writing of tlie A\liole Ptmtateucli to Moses. A 
closer examination, however, shows that they cannot 
’refer even to the Avhole of Deuteronomy. Tt is said 
til at he icrofe iliv. vxouh of ilna Imr in a booh (xxxi. 
24; cf. vv. 1), 20), but exactly similar language is 
used Avhen it is evident that the r(if(;nmce cannot 
he to the wliolc law, or even to the whole of 
Deub'ronoiny. Tt is plain, for example, that the 
command to write all ihc words of iJn\ hnn n])oii the 
stones whie.h win’c to he set np on Mount Ebal 
(xxvii. 3) can only refer to a lindens of the law, 
perhaps no more than the Ten Commandments. It 
is also said that Moses wrote his song (xxxi. 19, 22). 

^'o far as the Pentateuch itself is concerned, we 
may safely come to the conclusion that it makes no 
claim to have heen written hy Mos('s, and that we 
are free to ex a, mine what indirect evidence as to its 
origin can he derived fioni tlie hooks themselves. 
And it may be taken as the accepted result of such 
an examination, that the Pentateuch is a composite 
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work, wliicli has grown into its present form by the 
eoinbination of a ]>luriility of documents. 

The principal grounds upon which the composite 
origin of the ]\‘ntateuch is maintainetl arc Iniolly 
the following: (1) l)ifferent parts of it are distiii- 
guisluvl by the use of the dilfm*ont Divine names, 
and Jehorah, (2) Jt contains duplicate 
accounts of the same jP.veiits, sometimes placed side 
l)y side, as the two accounts of creation ; and some- 
times fuscal into one narrative, as the two accounts 
of the Flood. (o) The portions thus marked by the 
use of the Divine names, or standing as duplicate 
narratives of tlui same events, are found to be further 
distinguished by peculiarities of language and con- 
ce})tioii. (4) Ineonsistencies and contradictions are 
to b(i observed, wbicli (*an scarcely be reconciled with 
any theory of unity of autliorsbip. 

A vast amount of labour and ingenuity lias been 
sjieiit njKiii the eritii’al analysis of the Hexateiicb, 
with the result that there is a very gmieral consensus 
that four principal documents have hcmi comldned 
to form the llexatcucli as it now stands. (1) There 
is the document wliich forms the basis of tlie whole, 
and is therefore often spoken of as the “foundation 

It is also often called 
the FrirMfi ('(kU, because tlie ceremonial l(*gislatioii 
ill Kxodiis, Leviticus, and jN'innbors formed the chief 
])art of it. It began with the account of creation in 
Gen. i. — ii. 3, and contained an outline of tlie patri- 
archal history. To it belongs in the main the dc- 
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scriptioii of tlio distribution of •the land in Joshua 
xiii. — xxi. ^ In this docununit the name JtJIohim ((Jod) 
is used in the iirimilive xieriod before Abndiaui. In 
the patriarchal agt‘. the name AV ^Shaddal ((iod 
Almij^'ht}') ap]K‘ars. From JCx. vi. onvviird Jchoadi 
is employed. (2) and (J) Two para! ltd narratives of 
the ])ali‘iarebal and early history of Isratd, one 
marked by the Ur^e of the n^ime dvhnrah, the otlier 
hy the use of tlio name lUlohini, These were com- 
bined at an early dale by a compiler who took such 
extracts from each as siiited his purpost*, and the 
result may be termed the *pro])hetical narrative.’ 
It contained le<;ishitive matt(*r, both civil ami reli- 
gious, c.//. Kx. XX. — xxiii., as well as history ; but it is 
of a simple and elementary kind. (-F* Deuteronomy. 

The diflereiK^e of style between these dilfereiit 
elements is well marked. “ Tlie priestly narrative)/’ 
says Professor Driver, “is characterised by a system- 
atic arrangement of material ; great attention is paid 
in it to chronological, genealogical, and other statis- 
tical data ; it is minute and circumstantial, even in 
its aim to attain precision not avoiding repetitions ; 
it abounds in stereotyj)ed phrases and formulae. Die 
prophet i('al narrative is free and llowing, it details 
scenes and conversations with great forci) and vivid- 
ness ; the style is much more varied, and its repre- 
sentations of the I'leity are far more anthropomorjihic 
than those of the priestly document.” . . . “The 
characteristic feature in Deuteronomy is its parenetic 
treatment of the laws, and the stress which it lays 
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iipon tlio moral and spiritual motives wliieli sliould 
XU’ompt the Israelite to the, o]>servance of tliein.” ^ 

Tliese documents themselves had a liti'rary liistory 
])('forc th('y were welded together in our ])resont 
Hexateuch. Tliey were composed out of existing 
elements, partly oral and ])arLly doeiimeiitary. 

Critics are fairly unanimous in distinguishing 
these d liferent sourccf?, hut lh(iy are nut so unani- 
mous as to their chronological order and actual dates. 
For a long time it was su])X^osod that tla^ ‘ primary 
document * or ‘pih'stly code’ to which helongs the 
ceremonial h'gislation was the oldest dcuaiment, and 
lleuterononiy the latest; hiit the theory which is 
now most in favour ivgards the ‘ pro[>liet.ic narrativi',’ 
with its simple legislation, as the oldest, Pimteronomy 
as an intermediate stage, and the * priestly code* as 
a later cuilificatiou of the devc'lojK'd ceremonial 
law. It would carry ns fVir heyond our present 
limits of time, and indiicd beyond tlie stiha limits of 
our suhjeet, to discuss the relation of these docu- 
nuuits to one another and to the other hooks of the 
Old Testament. What 1 have wished to make 
clear to you is simply this, that the com})ilation of 
the Ifexateuch from pre-existing sources must ]>e 
accepted a« one of the certain results of critical 
inquiry. For the rest, I must content myself with 
(pioting the words of Delilzsch.**^ “ Siudi a distinc- 
tion of sources naturally involves temporal succes- 
sion . . . hut though in more exactly determining 
^ Cou(c7n2Wrary llcvit uo^ Feb. 1890. “ (JeaeftiSj j). 18. 
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the dates of the various elements we may have to 
come down.to tiiiios far later than the Mosaic 
this docs not exclude the possibility that the nariu- 
tive rests on tradition, and the C()difi<^d law spihigs 
from Mosaic roc>ts/* Similarly witli rcdercnco to 
Deuteronomy he says : “We assume for these testa- 
mentary discourses a traditional substratum, whicli 
the free ri^i>roducliou follow^ . . . The author of 
Deuteronomy has completely a])proj)riated the 
thoughts and language of Moses, and iiom a genuine 
oneness of mind wibli him reproduces them in the 
highest intensity of Divine inspiration.” 

There is one i)oint connected with the origin of tlie 
Peiita touch so remarki\hle that I cannot redVain from 
brielly noticing it. The deci])hormc‘nt of ^ he cuneiform 
tablets brought from Assyria has revealed the start- 
ling fact that the ancient Babylonians possessed 
accounts of the Creation and the Flood, and according 
GO the most recent discoveries, of the Fall also — but 
on this point I am told by one wdio has a good right 
to speak that we must still reserve judgment — so 
closely resembling (hose of Genesis, that it is 
im])ossible to su])pose that they arc independent one 
of another. When and how did these narratives 
come from Babylonia to Palestine ? 8«mc critics 
have attempted to maintain that the Hebrews only 
became acquainted with the Babylonian legends 
during the exile. Such a theory is in itself so 
intrinsically improbable that it would require to be 
supported by the very strongest proof. Is it likely 
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that the Isiaulites in exilti would liav('. adopted the 
traditions of their op])rossors, and even placed them 
ill the forefront of the Law ? J )id the nation whose 
earliest x^i'ophets insisted with such elocpieiKM'- upon 
the creative omnii)otenee of delajvah, ])os.ses.s no 
accouL^t of creation until the (‘xile lint a] ►art from 
this, it is jiointed out hy Schraden*, oiii^ of tin*, fore- 
most students of tla^se inscri})tions, that ft is the 
rfehovistic document whicli most resembles the 
].>abyloniaii legends, and this docunumt is acknow- 
ledged on a.ll hamls to l)e much earlier tlian the. 
exile, lly far the most juobable way of accounting 
for the resemblance is to siii)]m)S(‘ that the Hebrews' 
brought these primitive higxmds with them wlieii 
they iiiigrat(i<i from Ur of the Chaldee*, s. (Jf tin*, 
significant diifereiiee Ix'tween tla*. Labylonian narra- 
tives and those of (JeiK'sis 1 sliall liave occasion to 
speak in my fourth le{*tiir(*. Xow T will only add 
that if this vie\v is tlu* true one, there arc elements 
in the Hexateuch of vast anthpiity, coming down 
from the twilight ages of tin*, childhood of the worhl 
before the call of Abraham, The documents which 
can be traced in the Hexateuch already had a 
literary history and embodied tin*, traditions of many 
generations before they re.aciied the form in which 
they were Ibund by the redactor who united them 
into the present structure. 

I have dealt in these first two lectures with the 
outward form of some of the books of llie Old Testa- 
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ineiit. I liave ciKleavonred to give some idea of tlio 
literary pi-occssos by wbicli they were broiiglit into 
ibcir ]»resoiit sliapt*. I am aware that such dealing 
with Holy Scri}>tiiro seems to some devout lovers of 
tlie liible niiproTj table if not iirevercmt, niispiritual 
if not profane. Umpiestioiialdy onr liigliesU con- 
cern is not with ibe outward form, but with the 
life which animates that forn^; not with the letter, 
but with the spirit which is breathed into all these 
manifold draaimenis, gi\ing them a common unity, 
and .stam})ing them all as ])arts of one Divine ])lan 
and xnupose. Yet it is the duty not less than the 
"right of the (’liristiaii student to investigate by every 
means in his i>ower the origni of those boohs which 
he holds to be the title-deeds of liis faith He must 
not be deterred by the fact that such researches have 
often been cari*icd on in a si)irit the very reverse of 
reverent, and with the aim rather of discrediting the 
Tliblc than of discovering the truth regarding its 
origin with a view to its better interpretation. He 
must work with an oi>en mind and a good courage, 
neither hastily accepting what is new nor obstinately 
clinging to what is old ; not anxiously inquiring how 
much of old traditional views may he retained and 
how little conceded in the direction of whange, hut 
patiently and impartially endeavouring to ascertain, 
so far as it is i>ossible to iiscerlain, the exact facts of 
the case. If the critical study of the Lible is pur- 
sued ill this spirit, “ cveiy result which can he surely 
estahlishcd will leach us something of the manner 
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of (iocl’s Avorkiiij', aiul of (lie inaiiner in wliioli He 
jiroviiie.s for onv knowlodj'c of il.”’ Hut evitieisin, 
it must always lie vcineinliorcd, is not an end in itself, 
lint a means,— a means towards llie lictter understand- 
ing fur ourselves and our times of the one I-'ivine 
message communicated to man in wanj/ imr/.i atul 
lib niinvi Jii^Jiiii)i.\ 

^ Jijsliop \\\sicott, IhbiW'^i |h 493. 



LKCTUllE III 

THE PRESERVA'riON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

KaOuj^ Ti ufu'^oaav Li'Ki: i. 2. 

Fkom the consideration of the origin of the Old 
T(*stainont we ])ass to the history of its jn'csei ration. 
Wliat is known of tlio way in wliicli (he text of the 
Old Testanicmt has been handed down Jirough all 
tlie eejitnries which liave elapsed since even the 
h’test buok in it was written? Throngh wliat vicis- 
situdes lias it passed in that long history ? Can we 
believe that the existing Hebrew t(‘xt faithfully 
represents tlic original archetypes, or must we admit 
that it has sulfered c,orruptioii and alteration in the 
jirocess of Iran.smission i If tlic admission must be 
made, what is the extent of the corru]ition, and what 
ineair , if any, have we for restoring the true text ? 

Tlio subject is no doubt a somewhat teoiinical one, 
and it is in many respects extremely obscure ; but it 
seems to me that the liroad general outline which is all 
that can be given here may not be without interest, 
and certainly is of importance in its bearing on 
the results arrived at in the preceding lectures. We 
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have seen that inahy ot the lioeks of the Old Testa- 
ment are the n^sult of literary processes, in some eases 
of long find com})licated literary processes. It ])leasc‘.(l 
God to eonimunicate II is revelation of Himself to 
man through men, aii<l it did not i)lease Him to 
exempt the records of that rev(;latiou from the 
literary and historical methods of the age and the 
C(juntry. Tliose rocoivis were ]>laced in men’s hands 
to transmit to ])oslerily, and we shall now see that 
it did not ])lease Him to exem])t them fr(»m the 
vicissitudes to which otlea* monuments of ancient 
literature have hecui subject in the course of their 
transmission from age to age*. In the ])rcservation 
as well as in the origin of the 8 crij)turos there lias 
been a largo human element, largei’ than was at one 
time su])1)0S(h 1 ; and while we reverently acknow- 
ledge tlie Divine origin of those Scriptures, and 
gratefully recognise the providential care which has 
W’atched ovei' their jireservation, we must not exag- 
gerate ins])iration into verbal iiil’allibility, or ])ro- 
videnlial guardianship into absf>lute protection from 
error. It is necessary to emj>hasise this point, he- 
('luise extraordinary misconceptions have heeii, and 
in some quarters still arc*, prevalent xvith regard to 
the Hebrew/ text of the Old Test ament. It is still not 
uncommonly sujiposed that from the earliest times 
it Avas copied with the scrupulous accuracy wdiicli 
characterised the scribes of a later age ; but as we 
shall presently se(»-, this cannot have been the case. 
In the Old Testament as well as in the New textual 
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criticism is tlic iiulis}ien sable prefiuiinaiy and liand- 
niaid to the work of interpretation. Tlio studmit must 
oiideavonr to ascertain wliat is tlie original text oi‘ 
the paRsa<^e wliieli lie lias to cxidain ; to eliminate, it 
posstl>l(‘, errors \*liich have crojit in through the care- 
lessness or ignorance ot scribes; to confess, it may 
be, that the extant e\ idence no longer enables him to 
determine the original text with certainty. 

The studimt of the text of the ()hl Testament lias 
to woj'k under entirely dillerent cuiiditioiis from 
those which ])reseiit themselves to the student of the 
text of the New Testammit. The MSS. of the 
Hebrew text of the Old T(‘stament differ most widely 
in relative age and actual character from the MSS. 
of the Orcek text of the New Testa., mt. There 
are iJiim(‘Voiis (b’eek IVTSS. of the New Testament 
in existence. JMost of them are comparatively 
modern ; hut several are (‘aiiier than the ninth 
century ; one almost complete ^IS., the Codex Alex- 
aiidrinus, the great treasure of the Ibitish Museum, 
dates from the fifth century; aud two, the Codex 
Vaticanus in the Yaticau J.,il)rary at Home and the 
Code,x vSinaiticiis in the Imperial Library at St. 
Poteivburg, W’^ere wn-itten in the fourth century. 
These MSS. by no means all agree; alid it is a 
laborious and difficult task to compare tluur various 
readings, and determine bow wxi may most nearly 
arrive at the original words used by Evangelists and 
Apostles. The evidence of these MSS. is checked 
and corroborated by the existence of versions made 
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ill tliG secoiul »"iir 1 tliird centuries, as well as by 
luuneroiis (piotiitions in llie works of ilio i^arly 
Katliers ; and it is tlie deliberate judgment of tlio 
greatest textual critics that “ tlui books of the Xew 
Testament, ns preserved in extant documents’, as- 
suredly speak to us in ev(‘ry imjxirtant resp(‘ct in 
language identic’al witli that in which th(‘y s])ok(^ to 
those for whom they were originally written.”^ 

Of the Old Testaimuit there are also numerous 
Hebrew MSS. in existence. I'ut the majority of 
them are later than the ^weltth century, ami th(‘ 
oldest of which the date is known was written in 
OIG A,D. That is to say, while we possess ( {reek MSS. 
of the New Testament written little more than two 
centuries and a half after the date of the earliest of 
the books which they eontidn, our oldest Hebrew 
MS. of the Old Testament is separated by more than 
a thousand y(*ars from tlie latest of the books in- 
cluded in the Canon. 

Ikit this is not all. Unlike the Greek MSS. of the 
New Testament, tlie Hebrew ]\ISS. of the Old I'esta- 
ment all agree in giving substantially the same text, 
which is commonly called for reasons which will be 
explained presently (i)}). r/.) If) the Massoretic Text. 
They contain no various readings of real im])ortance. 
The variations betw(ien them arc, to speak quite 
roughly, less than the variations between the dillercnt 
editions of the Authorised Version from 1611 onwards. 

This uniformity might be due to one of two causes; 

^ WesUott-llort, The New Trstmnvut in ii. 254. 
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either to the accurate iransmissictii of the text from 
th(j very or to the adoption, at Honu3 tinxe or 
other, of a standard ti‘xt, Miiieli was universally 
aeee])ted, to the exelnsion of all variations, and has 
been. ])resorved witliout alteration since. In tliis 
cas(i the text may of course contain errors more or 
less nnmei’ous which already existed in the !MS. or 
MSS. from which it was takpai. I will anticipates 
somewhat by saying at onc(‘ tliat the (‘vkhaicci is 
conclusive in favour of the second hypothesis. "I'hc 
liistory of the te\l gois to show thiit an ollicial or 
received text was settled by tlui tiewisli scribes soon 
'after the destruction of Jerusalem. Wlieii once this 
standard had been determined and acco])ted at the 
great ceiitr(‘s of .h'wish leariihig, ]\ISS. J-'leriiig from 
it would bo condemned and fall out of use, or hii 
dtdiberalely destroyiid. In this way the disatipcar- 
ance of all ]\1SS. jircsenting a different form of text 
may be easily accounted for. 

Tlie entire- disappearance of aneiont MSS. may 
a.lso jiartly be due to tin' Jewish ]>racticc of destioy- 
ing, from inotiva - of reverence, old and worn-out 
coimis of the Scriptures. Attaidied to each symigogue 
was a chamber called tlic Ortriv*y in wliieh torn and 
mutilated cojiies of the Scriptures were de])osited in 
order that lluy might not bo prohmed by being 
applied to common uses. From time to time tlic 
Gemza was cleared out and its contents buried. At 
one time it Avas customary to bury a worn-out copy 
of tlic Law by the side of a scholar. 
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We need liardly take into account causes so remote 
as tJie destruction of the Scriptures in the persecution 
of Antioclms E])iphanes, when the inert* possession of 
a co])y of tlie Law was a capital oil'eiice (1 ]\'Iacc. i. 
54-58). Ihit similar wliolesale destructions of the 
Scriptures have probably taken place since. In the 
Diocletian persecution the Christian Scri])tures wore 
made tlie object of special attack ; and miiltitiuh^s of 
copies of the Old Testament have ])Ci‘islied by violence 
in the numerous persecutions and fretjuent exiles of 
tlie »Te\\s. 

The existing Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament 
are of two classes. (1) MSS. for synagogue use, 
written on parchment or leather, in tin* form ot* rolls. 
They contain (in separate rolls) the Law, tla^ 
idrOlh or J.(<‘S.sons from the rro])h(*ts, and the live 
MvfjWotk or JJolls (Song of Songs, linlh, Lamentations, 
3']cclesiastes, Esther), wliieh an'. a])j)oin{ed Ibr use on 
certain days. Tlicse MSS. always contain the 'un- 
yiointed ' or consonantal text fj). 57) only. They are 
written with extreme care. Tlie traditional rule given 
in th(i Talmud was that a cojiy of the Law will; two 
errors on a pag(3 might be corrected, but if it had 
tlireo, it must be put. in the Ocn/rji, '.riie. scholar jk*n 
Chayim asJes, Is not the seioll ol‘ the Law in which 
one letter is omitted illegal? (2) MSS. for ]»rivate 
use, written in book-form on parebmeut, leather, or 
paper. They (iontain tlie 'jiuinted* or vocalised 
text rp. 57), with more or loss of the Massoretic 
ciitical appaiutiis (p. 72), and sometimes Ihibhinic 
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coiiuiientaries jji addition. Snc.li a IMS. would 
generally pre])ared by several scribes. (.)ne wguld 
write tlie consonantal text, anotlier would add tbe 
vowels and accents, another the Massora, a.notli(jr tlic. 
comnuintaries, anotlier would correct it, and so forth. 
They are sonicwliat less accurate than tlu; syirngogini 
rolls, but neverllieless were often prepared with 
extreme carc^. 

Here I must make a brief digression in order to 
ex])lain the terms ‘p^‘”ded* and ^unpointed’ toAt. 
Hebrew, like othoi Semitic languages, was originally 
written with consonants only. A few long vowels 
w(u-(j indicatetl l)y certain consonants, but in the most 
ancient times, as we know from inscriptions, even 
these were very s])aringly employed. T’ ? reader had 
therefore to sup])ly the vowels necessary for pro- 
nunciation, and this might obviously be done in 
different ways. For examjile, tbe same consonants 
KTli might be. read to mean, he wrote, V'rltuKj, 
■wriltcti, v:rlte thoa, to write, a writinej. Of cjourse in 
most cases the context would decide at once how a 
word was to he prononneed, but sometimes consider- 
able ambiguity might exist, wliicb could only be 
obviated by a traditional system of reading orally 
handed down and carefully committed to-memory. 

The inconveniences of such a system of writing 
are obvious; and it is not to be wondered at iliat 
the Jews at length invented vowel marks or ‘points’ 
which could be added to the consonants to indicate 
the exact ju'onuiiciation. A IMS. or printed Bible 
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containing iliese nirtrks is said to l)c poinfrd^ and one 
not containing tliem is said to be inijto'rnlril. 

1 will now proceed to give a brief sketch of the 
liislory of tlie text of the Old Testfinu‘nt. IMany 
])oinLs in that history are involved in great obscurity, 
and it is only ])o.ssible to give approximate dates. 
Still certain ])eriods can be marked out., each of which 
is distinguished by sonu' im])ortant fact ; and the 
sketcli, rough as it must neci'ssarily be, may enable 
you to understand something of tlui vicissitudes 
tlirough whicli the text has pass(‘d. For our ])n‘seut 
])ur])()SCi the history of the text may conveniently he 
divided into four ])eriods. 

(1.) Tlie ]U’e-caiioiiical period before tlu‘ time of 
Ezra. 

This period l)elongs almost as mueh to the liistory 
of the origin of tlie Old Testament as to the history 
of its IraiLsmission. We have seen indi(‘atitnis tliat 
the scrilies allowed themselves considm’ahle freedom 
in dealing with tlui books wbicli they eojiied, while, 
the Scriptunjs were still in the ])roeess of growth. Tn 
this period hooks were Avritteii on .skins or Vnum, or 
possibly on jiaper, w'hich wa.s used in Egypt at a 
very early dale. They se(*m to have becni generally 
ill the fornv of rolls. ^ 

Ilut the most important fact to nnnemher with 
reference to this period i.s that the character em- 
ployed was the old Hebrew character, wliicb w'as in 

^ Us. xl. 7 ; -f'T. \x\vi. 11 a. ; ii. 9 ; Zrrli. v. I ; Ezra vi. 

2- Th<‘ “Ifjives'’ in Jfi*. xvxvi. 2‘i niraii roftnirns. 
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general use in riioonicia, Palestine, and Moab. Our 
oldest monument in that character is the famous 
Moabite stone, wliich records the exploits of King 
Mesha, about 800 n.C. This stone was discovered 
in l^GO at JJJi'bdn, the ancient Dilion. Unfortun- 
ately it was ])roken up by the Arabs, but the greater 
])art of it was secui’inl, and is now in the Museum of 
tlie jAiuvre at l*aris. The sanu^ character is found 
in th(i inscription reeoiding the construction of the 
tunnel connecting the Virgin’s Spring with the Pool 
of Siloam, wliich is certainly not latter than the time 
of Hezekiah, and may possibly be earlier. It is 
found on seals and gems assigned to dates from the 
eighth century n.c. onwards. It is used on coins of 
the Maccabaean period (141 — 135 n.o.) ^nd oven as 
late as the rebellion of P>ar-cocluib (132 — 13)5 a.d.) 
It is still retained in a somewhat modilied form by 
the Samaritans. In this xieriod ol“ course writing 
was consonantal only, and the use of consonants 
to re])resent long vowels (p. 57) infreipicnt and 
irregular. 

It is scarcely probal.le that the text escaped cor- 
ru])tion and alteration during tliis ptiriod. The form 
of ti e archaic characters was irregular, and they 
were peculiarly liable to confusion ; and while as jv± 
the canonical books were not separated off from 
other books, it is scarcely jirobable that they would 
be copied with precise accuracy. ^Many of* the varia- 
tions between parallel texts probably arose in this 
period. 
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(Tl.) The second period readies from the lime of 
Ezra, t o llu^ Fall ol‘ Jerusalem (jnO B.c. — 70 a.d.) 

The lii’si ^reat work of this period ^^as the de- 
termination of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
This was a gradual •|)rocess. We liave seen (p. 5) 
that th(‘ ])iologue to Ecelesiastieus s])eaks of llur Law, 
the Ero] diets, and the rest of tlu', iuioks,’' as already 
forming a definite and widl-knowii dass of writings 
in a way which corresponds to the idea of a C'Jiiion, 
and distingui.shes them from secondary hooks such 
as Ecd(‘siasticus. Xo doubt the Cain»n of tln^ Ohl 
Testament was fixed substantially as we n^ceive it 
before our Lord’s tinu! ; though tlie canoiiicity of tlie 
Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes was challenged upon 
internal grounds, and the doubts res])Octing these 
books were not authoritativ(dy settled until the 
Synods of Jamnia, 90 and 118 A.l». 

The second iin]>ortant fact of this pei’iod was tlie 
adojJion of the ‘ s([uare ’ character now in use in 
place of the archaic character, tfewish tradition, 
followed by Origen and Jm-oiiie, attributes the change 
to Ezi*a. ]hit tlieie is always a Uuidency to connect 
imx»ortant changes with great nani(‘s, and it is more 
])rohahle that no fornuil transcri})tioii of the Scri})tnres 
from one character into tliti other took place, hut that 
just as the Aramaic language gradually superseded 
Hebrew aftcu* the captivity, so tlie s^prare cliaractiu*, 
which appears to have been of Aramaic origin, gradu- 
ally supers! idiid the older character. The tradition 
may be based on the fact that the square character 
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was introduced by Ezra, but the evidence of coins 
and inscii])tious ])roves tliat the two forms of writinjj; 
co-existed sjde ])y side for a considerable time. Eiit 
l>y our Lord’s time the character in ordinary use was 
the si[|uare char<i(*.ter. Tliis is jdain from the reftn’- 
eiice to yod as the smallest letter in Matt. V. 18, 
“One^'h/ , . , shall in nowise pass away from the 
law,” for yod is the smallest character in the square, 
bnt by no means the smallest in the archaic alphabet. 
As, howe\er, the older character was still employed 
on coins, it cannot have bo'*n wholly unintelligible. 

With this change from one character to another 
we may conqiare the substitut ion of cursive for uncial 
writing in Greek MSS., and the siipcEseding of black 
letter by Uoman type in our own langii* But the 
change in Hebrew was more abrupt, and we can 
scarcely be wrong in .supposing that not a few errors 
cre])t into the tc’.xt during the process. 

What was the state of tluj text during this period ? 
Is there any evidence to show that there wxas a fixed 
and uniform ''received text,” or on the contrary that 
various forms of text were current in the Jewish 
Clinrch, and that no stress was as yet laid upon a 
precKo verbal uniformity of copies ? There is evi- 
dence, and it points clearly to the latter cTjiiclusion. 

(1) The Samaritans have jireserved the Beiitateuch 
independently of the orthodox Jews, in a character 
not differing materially from the archaic Hebrew 
character. This Samaritan I*entateuch contains read- 
ings which do not agree with the existing Hebrew 
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text. Soiiio of them are, l)eyond (]uestioii, alterations 
introduced to give support to the Siimaritan schism, 
r.f/. the substitution of Orrizim for Eh{d in Deut. 
xxvii. 4; hut a number remain of wliich the most 
natural explanatio]i is that they existed in the'eopy 
origiifally reccuved by the Samaritans. 

(2) More important, however, is the evidence of 
the Greek version, known as the Septuagint (LXX.), 
made in Egypt in the third and second cenluiies B.c. 
for the use of tht^ numerous body of Greek- speaking 
tJews and proselytes in that country. That version 
differs very considerably from the ])resent Hebrew 
text. Thus, for example, in Samuel there are con- 
sidertible omissions; in Kings and in Eroverbs there 
are considerable additions ; the prophecies of Jere- 
miah arc arranged in a different order. Some of the 
variali<»ns oC the LXX. from the Hebrew text arc due, 
no doul)t, to errors and intcr]K)lations and deliberate 
alterations ; but after all allowance has b(‘en made 
for these, 1 do not see how any candid critic can 
I'csist the conclusion that many of them rciprescmt 
variations existing in the Hebi’cw text from which 
the translation was made. Whether the readings 
wliich the LXX. offers are superior to those of the 
Massoretic*T(ixt is another question, which will have 
to be considered presently. What we have to observe 
here is that the LXX. gives ])Ositive evidence that 
different recensions of the Hebrew text existed in 
lids period. 

Th(', Massoretic Text may be regarded as repr(i- 
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seiitiiig tlio text current in Palestine, while the LXX. 
represents that in use in Egypt. Put the l^gyptiaii 
»Iews were desirous of inaintaiiiing their connexion 
wit-h tlu‘ir bretlircni in Palestine, and we can luirdly 
su})]^)f).sc tliat lliey would have dilVcred from them on 
such a crucial ■[)Oint. as the text of the Scri})ti1res, if 
the same importama* had heen attached to a rigid 
uniformity of text as was done by tlie scribes of a 
latm* age. 

(111.') 1’Le lliird ]>eriod in tlie history of tlie text 
extends from the Pall of Jerusalem to the end of the 
Jifth century, when the great storehouse of Jewish 
*learuiiig, hiiowii as the Palmud, was coniphJed and 
committed to writing. It was prohahly at the very 
hegiiining of this period, towards the ^h)se of tlie 
first century A.i>., that tlu* final settlement of an 
authoritative text took jdace. AVlion Judaism was 
recou,stnici(Hl after the dcstrnclioii of Jerusalem, a 
sjnrit, of stern doginatism was dominant. The literjd- 
isni of scholars like Ifahhi Acpha, who spent twenty- 
two years wdth his teacher in studying the meaning 
of the common pai tides, iircvailed. The Scriptures 
were ap]iealcd to for dogmatic purposes, and it be- 
came j ecessary to lix authoritativtOy the ipsissirmt 
verha of the standards of religion. • 

It is possible that this w\as done in the scliools of 
tlainuia, to which the most learned rabbis lied after 
the Pall of Jerusalem. P>ut be that as it may, it is 
dear that the text was definitely settled early in this 
period. Three (Ireek vewsions were made in the 
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second century; one by Aquila, wJio is said to liave 
been a pu])il of Ibibbi A(pba, in tlio time of Hadrian, 
117 — 1.‘>8 A.T). ; anutlier by Theodotion ;^and a third 
by Synnnac.lms, a little later. Of these versions 
considerable fragments an*. ])re.si‘rv(id, which ibV the 
most •part agree closely with the ])resent llelu’ew 
text. AVe liave further evidence from Origon in the 
tlnrd century (185 — 255 a.d.) and rJeronu^ in the fourth 
(551 — 420 A.D.), as well as from the Targuins, or trans- 
lations into the vernacular Aramaic, which were com- 
pleted ill these centuri(‘s, showing that varieties of 
text were disa]>])earing, and a. form of text agnadiig 
almost exactly with the IMassoretic Text coming into 
universal currency. Tlui Talmud regards the text as 
al)solut(‘ly lixed. 

The evidence, then, is fairly conclusive that a 
standard text not diflering materially from our pi‘e- 
seiit text came into general use in this ])oriod. Jhit 
how was this uniformity attained, and how came it 
that all the copies containing other readings have 
disa])peared ? A bold conjecture has been advanced 
that all our Hebrew IMSS. are derived from a single 
coi)y which survived at the destruction of llethei', 
when the rebellion of l>ar-coehab was .su])])ressed by 
Hadrian (‘135 a.d.) Hence tlieir uniformity. But 
there is no need to have recourse to such a violent 
hyi)othesis. 'When once the religious authorities of 
the nation had determined what was to be the 
standard text, that and that only would be per- 
petuated by the scribes. Coiaes differing from it 
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would die out or he deliberate!); destroyed, Tlie 
practice of destroying worn-out or inaccurate MSS. 
(pp. 55, 50) accounts for the disappearance of all such 
copies, and it will be remembered that we have no 
MS. cjr even fragment of a MS. of tliis period of any 
kind whatsoever Siirviving. 

There are two remarkable parallels to the uni- 
formity of the text of the Old Testament in the 
Koran and the Vedas. In tlie case of the Komn 
uniformity was secured by the Caliidi Othman, who 
destroyed all the copiijs which diverged from the 
standard text which he had adopted. In the case 
of the Vedas, a diligent school of grammarians in 
the fifth cimtury B.o. occupied themselves in settling 
a standard text which has been preserved without 
variation ever since. 

Traces of tin* minute labours of the scribes of this 
period are found (1) in what are known as the 
‘ removals of the scribes,’ live passages in which the 
word and was struck out ; and (2) in the ' corrections 
of the scribes/ eighteen passages in which, mainly 
for dogmatic reasons, certain readings were adopted 
in preference to others. Thus in ITab. i. 12, we shall 
not die was pronounced to be right in preference to 
ihoii' diest notj from motives of reverence^. But (3) 
still more important are the variations known as 
KHlilhh and (>V7, to which i-eference is made in the 
preface to the llevised Version. These a' ords mean 
res]3ectively vjrittcn and read, and we find from time 
to time in the margin of the Hebrew Bible notes to 
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tlie effect tluil cei;tixiii words nre written hut not read 
in Jer li. 3) ; or that certain words are to bo 
read ihomjh not loriftoi (ejj. 2 Sam. xvi. 23) ; or 
that certain words are to he irad^ other wise than they 
arc v:rlttiii {e.y, J\s. c. 3). 

]\[any of tliese variations have only a grainiiiatical 
interest, as for instance those which suhstituti; 
ordinary forms for arcliaisms. Others are eiipljein- 
isms, tile commonest l)eing the siibslitiiLioii of 
Adonai (Lord), or EIohTm (Ood), for the im‘,ifable 
^N'ame vnvii (Jeliovali), whicli is accordingly for the 
most part ix^pri'scnted in the A.Y. by LoJiD or (iloi), 
the small eajatals indicating that tlie sacred ISTame 
actually stands in the text. Uthei’s, liowever, are 
relics of real various rciadings, and originated in a 
diverg(*ncc‘. between the MSS. used by the scribes. 
Ihit it must not be suppose.d that it was left to the 
reader’s discretion to choose between conflicting 
readings. The decision was absolutely and authori- 
tatively made that such a word (U- form of a word 
was to be read ; but — and in this we see a i)roof of 
the scrupulous care wdth which the scribes of this 
period absta-ined from tampering with the text — the 
word to be read was not inserted in the text itself, 
but only noted in the margin. 

Sometimes the Q'rl and sometimes the ICth'ibk 
appears, uj)Oii internal grounds, to be i)referable; and 
the A.V. and It.V. follow sometimes one and some- 
times the other. ]>ut it must be clearly understood 
that the Q'rl or marginal reading is the received 
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reading, and when they adopt K'i hlhh in prefer- 
ence to tlie Q'i'i, for exani])le in Ts. xxiv. 4, they 
are deserting the ortliodox Jewish tradition. 

Many of these variations are recognised in the 
Taliraid; and ns tliey were prohaldy tr.'insinitted 
orally and not coinniitted to writing in the period 
wliich we are considering, it is only a ]>art of them 
that have conic down to the present day. 

Sinuiltaneously with the deternii nation of the 
consonantal text gr(*w nx) an M'fjvl Ival Iradifion, or 
fixed method of reading and dividing the text. But 
as yet this method was transmitted orally only ; no 
written vowel marks were added to tlie text. U’he 
'J alniud knows of no written vowel x^‘>Rds, although 
it regards the jmjiinnciation and meaning of words 
as defiiiit(*ly fixed. 

Jerome knew of no written vowels, and 
nunciation was in his day still to some extent a 
matter of choice and locality. Thus he writes: “It 
does not matter whether it he called ^alnn or Salhn, 
for the ITehrews very seldom use vowel letters in the 
middle of a word, and tiie same w^ords are xn'onounced 
with dilferent sounds and accents according to the 
choice of the reader and the locality.”^ The “vowel 
letters ” to which he refers are not the vowel x>oints, 
but those consonants which, as lias already been ex- 
plained, are sometimes used to mark long vowels. 
Jn his commentary on Jer. ix. 22 he illustrates the 
possible varieties of x^ronunciation and meaning of a 

^ E 2 >. 73 ad Eramjdiiini. 
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word thus : “ The dltihrcw word which is written witli 
three letf ers Ikildh, IMlt, Res (for tliere are no vowels 
between them), accordiii<^ to the context and the 
reader’s idcasure, sigiiities, if it he read dahn% word; 
if dchcr, death ; if d.alibct\ s])eak.” Eiit though ho had 
no written vowels, it is plain that he was acquainted 
with an “cxegetical tradition,” and that this very 
closely resembled that which the Jews have per- 
])etuated to the present day. 

We go a step further ])ack to Origen. One 
column of his grciit llcxaida was devoted to a 
transliteration of the Hebrew into (ilreek characters. 
His pronunciation is analogous to the present lU’o- 
nuiiciation, but still not so close to it as Jerome’s. 

But if we go back still further to the period 
before the Christian era, we find evidence that this 
system of })ronunciation had not yet been developed. 
From the way in which the Septuagint translators 
transliterate proi)er names, it may be inferred with 
certainty that the pronunciation of Hebrew to 
which they were accustomed differed in many 
resx)ects from that of later times. It was rougluir, 
less artificial, less systematic. Unquostionably it 
belonged to an earlier stage of the language. "J’o 
give one e*xample out of many, Hebrew, as now read, 
never doubles the consonant ?•. But this was not 
anciently the case, as the Septuagint pronunciation 
of the name Goniorra indicates. 

But further, the Septuagint translators read many 
words — which in the absence of written vowels or a 
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fixed exegeti cal tradition might be read and explained 
in more ways than one — quite differently from the 
tradition of later times ; though, on the other liand, 
in some obscure and ambiguous cases their inter- 
pretation agrees exactly with the later tradition. 

These facts then point to the following • con- 
clusions : (1) that before the (.fiiristian era, while 
tlie w'rittcii text was still current in various forms, 
the exegi'tical tradition w\as still in a ruilimentary 
stage. Something was fixed, in certain obscure and 
ambiguous cases, but much was still fluctuating, and 
was left to the intelligence of the reader. (2) That in 
the ])eriod from 70 A.D. to 500 A.D., simultaneously 
with the aiithoritative determination of tlie conson- 
antal text, a fixed tradition sprang up, re ulating the 
orthodox method of reading it even in minute 
peculiarities. 'J1iis method of reading, so far as 
pronunciation is conce.rned, was largely influenced 
by the solemn chant -like mode of reciting the 
Scriptures wdiich was in use in the Synagogue. 

(IV.) The fourth or Massoretic period in the 
history of the text may be taken to extend from 
the sixth to the eleventh centuries. It witnessed 
two vents of the greatest importance : (1) the 
reduction of the excgetical tradition to writing by 
the invention ami adoj^tion of a full apparatus of 
vowel points and accents ; (2) the elaboration of the 
ingenious machinery for preserving the integrity of 
the text knowm as the MassOra. This period was 
essentially conservative, not productive. Its highest 
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aim was the faitlifiil preservation and transmission 
of the tradi lions it had received. Its distinguishing 
characteristic was a ])ainrul and anxious literalism. 

(i.) Babylon and Til)erias were the groat centres 
of Jewish learning in this period, and between -tliese 
schools certain readings remained in dispute. Tliey 
are known as “ Eastern ” and “ Western ” readings; 
they concern letters and not vowel i)oiiits ; but they 
rarely affect the sense of a \vord, and for the most 
part relate to questions of ort]iogra])hy only. 1 
thiidc this is worth mentioning because it shows to 
what petty minutiae — the most trivial of trifles — 
the Babbinic textual criticism had come down. The 
authority of the WesUirn readings prevailed in 
Euroj)e, and they are generally adopted in our 
printed Bibles. 

Babylon and Tiberias each adopted a distinct 
system of pronunciation marks. In all essential 
points the two systems agree. The Babylonian, 
however, is less elaborate. It was com])leted first, 
probably in tlie st‘venth century, but it full (‘iitirely 
into disuse. It does not aiq)ear in any printed 
Bibles, and is known only from MS8., of which the 
most famous is tlie St. retersburg Codex of the 
Brojfliets, dated 91G a.d. 

The ralestinian system of reading marks is that 
which is found in our jiriiited Hebrew Bibles. It 
includes three classes of marks. (1) Those determin- 
ing the pronunciation of consonants : e.rj, whether a 
consonant is to be doubled, and whether certain 
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consonants are to 1)0 nnnspirated. (2) Vowel marks, 
ten in iiuiribcr, and a mark denoting tlie absence of 
a vowel. (3) Aoetnits, twenty -seven in iiiunber, 
serving not only to mark the accented syllable of a 
word; bnt to show the logical connexion of ^^'ords in 
a sentence, and the ])roi)er cadence for reading or 
chanting it. They form, in fact, a most elaborate 
system of jiunctnatioii in the. modern sense of the 
word, and a rhythmical notation indicating the 
|)roi)er inllexion or inton.ation of the whole sentence. 

This notation of vuwel points and accents was 
probably fully developed by the middle of the eighth 
century; but it is important to bear in mind that it 
did not originate a new metliod of reading and 
interpreting the t(‘xt. It merely slero('ky]>ed what 
had long been curnmt <as oral tradition, and that 
tiadition carries us back to the first centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Absolute uniformity could not of course be secured 
even now. The exact method of reading many words 
still remained in dispute. Two MSS., written by 
famous scholars of the two schools, are often referred 
to by subscipient writers. The great authority of 
the Vfestern dews was the Codex of h'abbi A.nron 
ben Asher, written by liiiii in the early part of the 
tenth century ; and llabbi Moses ben Xaphtali wrote 
a codex to criticise his readings from the Eastern 
])oint of view. Eotli MSS. are lost, but a list of 
8G4 readings more or less, in which they differed, 
is preserved. The points at issue between them 
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concern vowels and accents almost cxchisively, and 
rarely affect the sense. To all intents and purposes 
the text of the Old Testament had been fixed in the 
preceding period. 

(ii.) The text having now been fully committed to 
writing, it remained to secure it from cori’uption. 
With this object an elaborate system of checks and 
safeguards, known as, the Massora, was devised. It 
was a saying of 11. Aqiba, t.hat “ Tradition (Massdra) 
is a fence to the Law.'’ The Massdra of which be 
spoke was the tradition t)f customary rules, which by 
enlarging the sphere of duty protected the actual 
precepts of the Law from the danger of violation. 
Hut the textual Massdra was also d(‘.signed as a fence 
to the lctt(U’ of the Law. It would require a separate 
lecture to give any adequate idea of what is (unbraced 
by the term It includes (1) a reckoning of 

the number of verses, words, and even letters in the 
books of the Old Testament. The middle verse, 
word, and even letter of a book are noted. (2) 
Peculiar fibrins ot' words and ])eculiar phrases are 
noted, with the numlx'r of times which they occur. 
(3) All the notes of C/rl and ICflubh, the corrections 
of the scribes, etc., were carefully colhicted and pre- 
served. (I) liulcs are given as to certain words 
which are to be marked witli special points, letters 
to be written large, small, suspended, or inverted, 
spaces to be left betweem w(n*ds, etc. 

Much of this matei'ial belongs to an earlier age, 
but the systematic elaboration of the Massora' must 
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belong to this period, for many of the notes refer to 
vowel points and accents. 

Tlie scribes who coinjiiled this mass of critical 
material were crdled “masters of tradition ” or JAts- 
sorrtcs, i.e. tra(^ ionalists. Their chief centre of 
activity was Tiberias, and hence r>iixt(jrf calkxl liis 
commentary on the, Massora — a work of vast learn- 
ing which has never been superseded — Tihcrha^. 
From the lalxmrs of 1h(‘se men llie lJeceiv(‘d Text 
of tlie Old TestaiiKiiit is commonly calh'.d the Mas- 

sort'tir Tij f. 

Tliat text has been ]>reserved unchanged for a 
thousand years with tlie most minute accuracy. 
Indeed, we may go mucli farther and say that so 
far as the consonants are concerned it b-iR nunained 
substantially the same for nearly eightinm hundred 
years. 

We have tracc'd the history of the Massoretic 
IVxt, but we have still to impiire into its character. 
Water cannot rise above its owti level ; and the most 
careful jneservation could only ])erpetuatc error, if 
error had crept in jircviously to the time at which 
the standard text was adopted. We have already 
seen by the way (p. G2) that the Septuagint Version 
supplies evidence that variations of the text existed 
in the earlier period. Can it bo supposed that the 
Massoretic Text luis preserved the true and un- 
adulterated text, and that these variations are all 
errors and corruptions? Is the Massoretic Text 
to 1)0 ])laced on a pedestal by itself, beyond the 
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reach of the authicious touch of criticism, or must 
we call ill the aid of the Versions to correct it, or 
even in the last resort, have recourse to conjectural 
enuuulation in desperate passages ? 

Tlic question of the integrity of the Massoretic 
'J'ext 7vas hotly debated in the soveuteenth century. 
On the one side were rangc'd those famous ITelnew 
scholars the Buxtorfs of Basle, and their followers. 
They defended the absolute integrity of the Bebrew 
text, and agreed with the authorities of the Syna- 
gogue in maintaining its exclusive validity. They 
held that the final and authoritiilivc revision ol‘ 
the text was made by 7\zra and the men of tlui 
“Oreat Synagogue,'* to whom was also due the 
collection of the books of the Old Testament and 
the determination of the Canon. Ezra and his com- 
panions, they taught, had purged the text from all 
extraneous additions and accidental errors, and had 
finally sidtlcd the authorised ni(‘thod of I’cading it by 
the addition of th(i vowel points. The whole work, 
they believed, was carried out under the guidance of 
Divine inspiration. 

The theory is temptingly comphite, but it is 
shattered to j)iec(^s by the inexorable logic of facts. 
There is no trace of the existence of the vowel points 
before the seventh or eighth century a.d., and there 
is clear evidence of their non-existence in the previous 
period. 

The opposition to the Buxtorfs was led by Louis 
Cappel, a Protestant, Professor at Saiimiir, and Jean 
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Morin, a Paris Ovatoriaii, They maintained that 
the ^Tassoretic Text was far from heiii^ ahsoliitrdy 
i)erfect, that the vovved ^Krints were of late origin, and 
that in a lar^e nninber of passages the Hebrew text 
iimst be corrected by the help of the Versions, 
especially the Se])tuagiiit. They may have gOMe too 
far in dei)re(*iatiiig the value of the Massoretic Tr^xt, 
but their view is in the main suj)])orted both by 
external history and by internal evidence ; and it is 
now generally admitted that instead of the Mas- 
soretic Text being the w^ork of Kzra and his coii- 
U'lnporaries, it is the production of far later times, 
and instead of being absolutely perfc*et, it has only a 
relative superiority, and needs frecpient correction. 
It may be taken as certain that, as we ’ ave already 
seen, there avas a period in the history of the text of 
the Old Testament avhen it avas not })reserved with 
the same scrupulous care and accuracy wdiich were 
such reinarkalde characteristics of tla^ later Jews. 
Like the text of the New Testament, it sutrered from 
intentional alterations, and to a still greater extent 
from accidental corruptions, in the process of tran- 
scription. Like the New Testament, the Old Testa- 
ment was at one time circidatcd in forms differing 
considcrahly from one another. The Alexandrian 
Jew of the two or three centuries before the Christian 
era read his Ohl Testament in a form differing from 
that in which the Jew of l\alestine w^as familiar with 
it ; just as the Western churches in Italy and Africa 
during the first two or three centuries of the Christian 
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era road the Xew Testament in a text differing con- 
siderably ftom tliat whicliwas current at Alexandria. 

The history of the text whicli has been traced 
ill ihe preceding pages raises a prcsuin])tion that 
the text xvill not be found to be free fruin error; 
and that ]n-esninption is converted into a certainty 
by the examination of the IVfassondic Text itsidf, 
and by the comparison of it with the ancient Versions. 
The ])roofs of the im])erfection of the Massoretic 
'J ext lie juirtly in the consideration of the text itself, 
partly in the com]>arison of ])arallel i)assages, partly 
ill the evidence which is supplied by the Ancient 
Versions. 

(1) Tliore are many passages in which the Mas- 
soretic Text, as it stands, cannot be translated 
without doing violeinai to the laws of grammar, or 
cannot be reconciled with the context, or with other 
passages. Tii some of these* the Versions offer no 
help, but in others the LXX. or some other Version 
suppli(;s the necessary correction. Thus, for example, 
to tak(‘ a simple instance, the Massoretic Text in 
Gen. iv. 8 T*eads, Ami Cain said to Ahel his hrothcr. 
The word said cannot be rendered as in the A.V., 
talked with. The usage of the language re({uir(*s that 
the words spoken should be exjircssed. Something 
is undoubtedly lost in the Hebrew text, and the 
LXX. and some other Versions fill u]) the gap suitably 
enough with the words, Let us go into the field. 

When we read that the Lord smote of the •people 
seventg men, ViWiX fiftg thousand men in the village of 
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Belli- shcmesli (1 Sum. vi. 10), W(3'may be tolerably 
sure that tbere is some error in the numerals. The 
village of Beth-slieniesli cannot have contained sucli 
a number of inhabitants, and the anomalous order of 
the numerals and the absence of the conjunction 
and mark corruption, to say nothing of the tolwably 
evident signs of much deeper-seated error in the verse. 
But here the LXX. does not help us. Similarly in 
1 Sam. xiii. 5, thirty thousand charioh can hardly be 
right. The iiumlxu* of chariots was always less tlian 
that of cavalry, ami such an enormous force of 
chariots is not only (juite unparalleled, but w’ould have 
been useless in the mountainous country of Judah. 
"I1ie common text of the LXX. has the same reading, 
but Lucian’s receaisioii and the Syriac ^"ersion read 
three thousand, which may be right. 

In Ps. xvi. 2, the ellipse of O vry soul which is 
assumed by the reading of the IVlasso relic Ttixt, thoii 
hast said unto the Lord, cannot be grammatically 
justified. The LXX. and other Versions are no doubt 
right in reading I have said, which is (id op ted by 
the K.V. 

What sense can be made of the Massorctic Text 
in Jer. xi. 15? The A.Y. certainly contrives 
with some ingenuity to translate it tlxis : IFhat 
hath viy hetored to d,o in my house, seeiiaj she hath 
wrought lewdness with many, and the holy Jlesh is 
passed from thee ? but the result is unintelligible. 
The LXX. at any rate gives a good and clear sense : 
Why hath the hcloocd wrought ahomination in my 
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Jfitmc? roirti frfifj holjf //r,sA ainn/ from 

tlur llnj (i nrHscH^ or s/ifdt thou rnroiw. tnj thrsr ? 

But 1 need not multiply oxaniplos. 1 j)ass on (2) 
to the evidence of j)arallel pass.agcs. A careful coni- 
parison of the variations hetweeii J’s. xviii. and 
2 Sam. xxii. makes it tulerahly certain that some at 
least of the variations are due to errors of transcrip- 
tion, wdiilc! otlaus an; ])rohahly dut; to inli*ntit)md 
changes. Tlu* t('xt of the rsalni a]>pears to have 
been siibjecltMl to a careful literary revision. 

In 2 Sam. xxi. 19 we read U/hf no f/( the f>(m of 
J(iftre-(n'( ffun the Jlethteheui 'de Hfein (tolUdh the it'dtiie^ 
whereas tli(‘ ])aiall(l passage* in I Cliron. x\, 5 says 
that EUu(iu('ii the son of du\r sletr Ijdiini the brother 
of Goli((tlb the (ydtite. 91ie A.Y. smooths over the 
ditticulty by tla; inserlieii of the words the brother 
of before Ootudh in Samuel. 'Jliis is only a. con- 
jectural emendation, and it is evident that one, or 
more probably, for leasons u])on wliicli 1 need iKjt 
enter here, both of the texts are corrupt. 

(3) The ancient Versions represent various read- 
ings, wdiiclj in many cases bear a strong stain]) of 
])ro])ability uj)on them, and often lessen or remove 
the difficulties of the [Massoretic Text. Let us glance 
at a few e?;amples. 

In 1 Sam. xiv. 18 the Ifebrew text reads: And 
Said sold u)Uo Ahijoh, lirvnij hither the arh of (tod. 
For the ark of (tod. iras there at that time vy'Uh the 
children of Israel, But the LXX. reads : Itrvnfj hither 
the e^thod. For he wore the cjdwd at that time before 
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Jsrad. Wliicli is tlie more probfible of tlieso rival 
readings ? Saul wisluid to “ iiajuiro of (lod ” before 
going to battle. No doubt it was an ancient practice 
to carry the ark out to battle as the symbol of God\s 
presence, and tlic ark might have been there, thoiigli 
we liave had no mention of its transportation •from 
Kiriathjcarim. Ihit it was not the Ark, but the 
K[)hod with Ilrini and Thmnmiin, which was the 
regular instrument for ascertaining the will of (Jud. 
IVIoreovor, hnnfj hUhrr is a term a])pli(‘d to the Npliod 
(1 Sam. xxiii. !) ; xxx. '7), but not to the Ark. 
Hence it is almost certain that the LXX. has ])re- 
served the true reading. 

Take as another Jind an important instanc<*, l\s. 
xxii. 16. The ]\lassoretic Text reads: li! a Uon an} 
Juindfi mill vy///yiv7, and a verb did iln t/ 'mavijle must 
be supplied to complote the sensi^. Tut most of tlie 
ancient Versions rejuvseiit the word now read Wee a 
Jiiib by a v(‘rb, though they translate it in different 
wa^^s, and tliere can be no reasonable doubt iluit a 
verb originally stood in tlie text, and tluat our trans- 
lators were right in adopting the rendering they 
inercvd, which is substantially that of tlie LXX. 

Spa-.e forbids tlie multiplication of instances in 
wliicli tli(j LXX. or other Versions bel}) tlie* interpre- 
tation of the ( )ld Test ament by presenting or suggest- 
ing readings wliicli carry conviction with them. 
But enough lias been said to show that it is idle 
to talk of “the incredible fully of tinkering the 
!Massoretic Text,” when that text cannot be for a 
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luoiiieiit regarded as so i)erfect as to be exempt from 
criticism. 

The llevisers were iiii([uestioual)ly right in adopting 
some readings from the Versions, and in placing others 
in the margin, as at least worthy c>f consideration. 
It niAy be doubted, indeed, whether they did not err 
on the side of caution, and whetluu’ they should not 
have taken most of these marginal readings into the 
text, and })lacod a number of others in the margin. 

Yor exani])le, in (len. xlvii. 121, the words, Ah for 
ike he rcuion'd tkaih 1o Ihr rdfif'H /nun one end 

of the harder of J^dfjtfjii eren to the other end thereof^ 
can hardly bo understood of a general removal of the 
peo])le from the country to the cities wher(‘ the corn 
was stored; wlau’cas the reading of the LXX., the 
Samaritan, and tlie Ahilgate, he 'nuide hondinen (f them, 
which is giv(m in the margin, agrees exactly with the 
request of ver. 19, buy vh and our land fur bread, and 
sh(»uld have found a ])lace in the text, i\gaiii, in 
2 Sam. XV. ^,fuar makes sense, and /er/// does not. 
Absalom could not have been hatching his rebellion 
for forty years. No notice is taken even in the 
margin of the fact tliat in 2 Sam. xxiv. 13 the LXX. 
agrees with 1 Chron. xxi. 12 in reading three for 
seren years of fiiinine.^ 

0]>iiiions will dilfer as to the degree of corruption 
jiresent in the Massoretic Text. No doubt it diifers 

^ For fiirtlier illnstnitioiis I may be allowofl to refer to a paper 
roful at tlie Cliurcli Coiigrcaa ut rorlsmoulli in 1S85, p. 54 fT. of the 
ofliciul Report. 
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largely in different books. But it may be safely 
asserted tliat this text, as a whole, is superior to tlie 
LXX. as a wliole. There does not a}>poar to be any 
ground for the charges wliicli were at one time 
freely made against the Jews, of corrupting the Old 
Testament Scriptures out of hostility to the Christian 
Church ; and there are not wanting indications that 
the scribes wlio wei e resxioiisible for the Massoietic 
Text faithfully followed their ancient ^ISS. I’eculi- 
arities of dilforeiit writers, archaisms, diah'ctic colour- 
ing, i^articular idicans, even unusual ivays of writing, 
have in not a few cases been faithfully x>reserved. 

The recognition of the relative superiority of the 
Massoretic Text iniist, howov('r, by no means be taken 
to exempt it from criticism and emendation. To 
what aids, then, can we appeal for the purpose ? 
Little or nothing is to be gained from the most 
careful collation of Hebrew M8S., for, as has been 
pointed out, they all belong to one recension. Tt is 
only from the Versions which preserve traces of 
earlier forms of the text that help can be derived. 
In the use of this help much must depend on tact 
and judgment and instinct. The textual criticism 
of the Old Testament must go hand in hand with its 
exegesis. The ‘ subjective element * in it ,is neces- 
sarily larger, and, in the absence of nde(j[uate materials, 
the methods by which this element has been reduced 
to a minimum in the textual criticism of the New 
Testament cannot be ap])licd. 

Under these circumstances, moreover, conjectural 
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emendation may find a place in the criticism of tlie 
Old Testament which would he wholly anomalous in 
the case of the Xew, wdieve the documentary evi- 
dence is of such an entirely dillerent cliaracter. ]t 
may even he our duty in the last resort to confess 
that the text is uncertain, and beyond the reach of 
even prohahlc; restoration. 

Much of what has been said in this lecture may 
seem to some to he negative and destructive, and 
even miscihievously unsettling. Wliy, it may be 
asked, should these doubts be raised about the integ- 
rity of the text? I answer (1) that honesty requires 
it. The cause of truth is ill served by concealing 
facts, or allirming uncertainties to be certainties. 
And (2) the attempt to maintain the absolute integrity 
of the Massoretic T(jxt loads stiuhmts of the Old 
Testament with a burden heavier than they can 
bear. There are enough real difficulties in it, with- 
out the addition of tlie adventitious difficulties which 
arise from trying to defend the soundness of a corrupt 
text. 

It is no doubt one of the "‘trials of a new age” 
to find that “ the text and the intei'jmdation of 
the constituent i)arts of H<»ly Scripture have not 
been kept free from corruptions and ambiguities 
which require the closest exercise of critical skill,” ^ 
Perhaps younger scholars can hardly recognise the 
greatness of the trial to those who have been trained 
in traditional views. r>ut here, as elsewhere, the 
‘ llislu)]* Chrifthts CortsuvwmtoTt ]>. 7. 
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object of the removjil of the things that are shalccn 
is “ that the thiiigvS which are not shaken may 
nnnain.” 

It is not without instructioii to remember that 
the I /XX., which Avith all its value for interpre- 
tation and criticism is an imperfect and inadefjiuate 
version, was for many centuries the only moans by 
which the Old Testament was known to the Cliristian 
Church. The majority of the quotations in the New 
IV'stiiment are taken from it. Many of the ancient 
Versions were made from it, not from the original 
Hebrew. The Fathers were with rare exceptions 
ignorant of Hebrew, and dependent on tlie TjXX. or 
other V(jrsions. 

From the undoubted fact that it has not been 
Ciod’s will to preserve the letter of Holy Scri])turc 
ill a precise and unaltered form, and that the intcir- 
pretatioii of the Scriptures is necessarily gradual and 
]>rogressiv(^, we nijiy derive a clear warning against 
that worship of the letter into which the Jewish 
(Jlmrch fell, and into which parts of the Christian 
Church have from time to time fallen. True, the 
s])irit must be reached through the letter, and to tlio 
devout student even the smallest word of Ifoly 
Scripture will not be a matter of indifference. Jhit 
the imperfections and uncertainties of the letter bid 
us look from the letter to the spirit ; from the words 
to the truths which the words convey,- -truths, we 
may be assured, unshaken and unimpaired by such 
defects as have been allowed to creep in ; from these 
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trutlivS, indeed, to HIM in wlioin all partial trutlis 
arc snnuried uj), and who is Himself the Truth to 
wliom all the Scriptures point. 

The ici^fininvy of JrsuH is the spirit of propherj/ 
. . Christ is all and in allT 



LECTUKK IV 

THE INSPlltATJON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
5tai/>^<Tcis rb 5b auro Tnftvfia . — 1 Coll. xi. -4. 

Thus i)iv wo have considered the testimony, direct 
and indirect, which tlie hoohs of the Old Testament 
give to tlieir literary origin, and traced the history of 
their transmission through more than thousand 
years. Our survey has necessarily hceii x)artial and 
supiiificial ; hut w’e have seen, in typical instances, 
that Holy Scripture is no hook fallen from heaven in 
an iileal completeness, hut is marked in every feature 
with signs of its human origin, with characteristics 
of place and age and circumstance and personality, 
and hears in m.iny of its parts the evidence of a long 
and often complicated literary history. We have 
seen, inoreover, that the Old Testament has not heen 
exempted from the errors to wdiich all works of 
literature are liable in the process of transmission. 

Yet in all this diversity of many and many 

fashions there is a unity w'hich hinds togcitlier the vari- 
ous hooks into a single whole. It is no artificial and 
external uniformity, hut a natural and organic unity of 
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life and spirit, ^fatural and luidesigned, so far as the, 
several authors of the many books collected in tlie 
Divine Library of the Old Testament are concerned, 
and therefore all the more attesting itself as super- 
natural and designed. For to the question. Whence 
comes this living unity which pervades and animates 
this whole in all its diverse parts ? the Christian 
student can make but one answer : that it comes 
from God Himself, who speaks through historian and 
prophet and psalmist. These books, in all their 
variety, are oraeJen of God ; they are living orarh ft ; and 
because the life which is their common characteristic 
was breathed into them by the Holy Ghost, the Giver 
of life, we agree to call them iNsriRKD. 

The Insi)iration of Scripture ! It is a sacred and 
difficult subject, not to be handled without caution 
and reverence. Yet 1 should separate what is insep- 
arable, and put asunder what God has joined together 
by an indissoluble bond, if I were to speak, as I have 
done in the preceding lectunis, of the human origin of 
the Scriptures, without going on to .s])eak, however 
inadequately and unworthily, of their Divine origin. 

The unique position of the books of the Old 
Testament is assumed in the N^ew Testament as an 
axiomatic truth. They arc holy Seript'S^, bearing 
in themselves the marks of a Divine origin ; sacred 
vmtings, fenced off as it were and distinguished from 
the mass of ordinary books. Nor are we left in doubt 
what is the source to wliicli tliey owe tliis cliaracter. 
God sptalcc unto the fathers in the pn'ophvts ; the Spirit 
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of Ohrid testified Ijcforeliand in tlicni ; the Jlohj 
Ghost spake tliroiigli tlie j)ro])liets; psalmists wrote 
ui the Holy ^pirlL Does tlie dignity and pre-emin- 
ence accorded to tlieso Scriptures need illustratii^ii? 

It wos the highest gdory and prerogative of the Jews 
tliat nnto Hum were mirusied Ihc oraeles of God. .And 
from tlie whole treatment of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in the Kew Testament, even more than 
from (explicit statement, it is clear that they arc 
regarded as being of Divine origin, and as possessing 
Divine authority ; as ]-eing,iii fact, what vve generally 
understand by the term inspired. 

But no definition of inspiration is given in the 
New Testament — in fact, the word inspired is only 
once applied to tlie Scriptures, and in that case 
inspiration is rather assumed as an atnibute {every 
seripturc inspired of God) than aiTirmed as a predicate 
*{aU scriptnre is given hj inspiration of God\ — nor has 
any delinition of it been given by the Church. 
Hence while the faet of inspiration is an essential 
article of the Christian faith, the nal arc of inspiration 
is left to be inferred from th(i Scriptures themselves. 
May wc not venture to say tliat it is providential \ 
that it has been so ? For as our conception of the f 
operations of God in nature must necci^sarily be 
modified by tiui discoveries of science, so our view of i 
the methods of God in the record of His revelation 
must inevitably be changed by the results of criticism. 
Theories of ins^jiration which once found wide accept- 
ance are shattered to pieces on the hard rock of facts. ; 
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We arc lainiliar with the old ohjectioiis to ilie 
iijspindioii of the Old Testament drawn from its 
moral character. How, asks the scet»tic, can you 
maintain that a. hook which contains such crude 
anthropomor])hic representations of God, such im- 
perfttct ideas of morality, so much that is positively 
revolting to an enlightimed conscience, is inspired? 
Tlujse old diflicultics are still hrought Ibrward ; and 
they get their chief weight from the erroneous concep- 
tions of what the 01<1 Testanient is, and what inspira- 
tic)n means, whicli liavc too often been ])ut forward 
])y defemh'rs c»f the faith as though tliey wijre an 
integnil pait of tlie faith itself. 

r>ut ill the present d.ay we have new dilllculties to 
meet, in view of the results at which criticism arrives 
as to the origin and character of the hooks of the 
Old "J'estanient. In what sense*, it is asked, can 
this legislation, n Inch is now^ said to he Mosaic in' 
elemental germ an<l idea only, and to represent not 
the ins])ired deliverance of a sujiremely great in- 
dividual, hut the painful etlorts of many generations 
of law-makers ; these histories which have heen 
compiled from jirimitive traditions, and chronicles, 
and annals, and what not ; these hooks of pro])hecy 
wliich are.not the authentic autogiaphs of tlie ])ru- 
phets, hut posthumous collections of such writings — 
if any — as tlujy left behind them, eked out ]>y the 
recollections of their disci})le.s ; these I*roverhs and 
Tsai ms which liavtj been handed down by tradition, 
and altered and edited and re-edited; these liistories 
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which contain errors of date and lact, and have been 
])erha]is ‘ idealised ’ by the reflect ion of the circum- 
stances and ideas of the writers' own tiiiu*-s upon 
a distant past ; these scieniing narratives which may 
be allegories ; and these would-be pro2>hecies which 
may be historitis ; — in what sense can these b(? said 
to be inspired ? Tlie X)roblems raised are grave. 
There are some to wdiom the inspiration and 
authority of Scrij;)lure seem to bi^ seriously ini- 
Xjerilled by critical inquiries, and they would bid 
us hold our hands fur fear of the r(‘sults to wdiich 
they may lead. Unquestionably those wlio a])proach 
the Jlible wdtli xaeconceived ideas of wduit ins])iration 
must be, and what must be the characteristics of an 
iiisxhred book, may find much in tlie ^’"»nclusions of 
modern criticism to shock and scandalise. ]>ut, as 
has been wisely said by ]>ishop Westcott,^ “the 
'student must not a])])roach the inquiry" [into the 
origin and relations of the constituent books of the 
Old Testament] wdth the assn mx)t ion — sanctioned 
though it may have been by traditional use — that 
(fod must have taught Jlis ]>eox)le, and us through 
His jieojde, in one ])articular w^ay. He must not 
])res-im}ituously stake tlie inspiration and the Divine 
authority of the Old Testament on any* foregone 
conclusion as to the method and sh.ape in wdiich 
the records liave come down to us.” The Old 
Testament is ])laced in the hands of tlie Christian 
Church as the ins]iired, authoritative record of 
^ Jfcbrcicitf j). 493. 
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(Joirs rcvtilation uf Hiinseir to Ilis clioscii peo])le, 
and of Ilis education of lliat jjooplo. We accept 
it as sucli oil tlio aulliovity of Clirist and Ilis 
A]>(-\stlos. J>ut into tlio cliaracter and inetliods of 
that record A\e arcj free to exaiiiiiui — it is oiir 
duty 'to examine — by the hel]> of all llie faculties 
which God Himself has us. “Fresh materials, 

fresh melliods of impiiiy, bring fresh problems and 
fresh trials.”^ It cannot but be that as the day 
wears on, and the sunlight falls at an ever-changing 
angle, the observau’s, as they bring fresh instruments 
of greater power into jday, should lind the distant 
obj(*ct of their scrutiny far dilfcirent in the details 
of its structure from what they imagined in the 
morning twilight by the unassisted eye. 

The majority of nien, indeed, desire a elear-ent 
definite theory ; but clear-cut definite theories may 
come into awkward confli(!t with facts, to the grave' 
injury of those who liave ]>hulged themselves to 
stand or fall l)y them. And, indei'd, no abstract dis- 
cussion or formulated theory of insjiiration is possilde. 
Life is not a thing to be analysed and defined, but 
ail energy to be recognise.d and observed in operation. 

The gist of the matter is given in tlui familiar 
words. Of *01(1 iinLG God futalcc unfo Iho fathers in the 
projduiH, The words airirm the liarmonious union 
of the Divine and the human factors in indissoluble 
connexion. In theoriijs of inspiration one factor has 
too often been brought into exclusive prominence 

^ Bishop Westcott, Hebrews^ p. 492. 
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and tlie other ])assed over. A piircdy mechanical 
theory lias jiractically ignored any r(\'il activity on 
the ])art of the hnmaii instruiuent ; or an entirely 
snhj(‘ctive theory has virtually denied the reality of 
the J)ivine conun iinication of truth which could not 
otherwise have been known. The proposition that 
Scri])ture is the word of God has been hardened 
into the dogma of the verbal inspiration and absoluUi 
inerrancy of every word of the Ilible, and the Jewish 
theory of the dictation of the Pentateuch to Moses 
has b(H‘n extendi'd to the rest of the (Jld Testament ; 
or, on the other ]]aiid,the proposition that “Scri]>tiire 
contains the word of God has been volatilised till 
all distinction between Scrijiture and other books is 
obliterated, and the inspiration of Mo^^'r or Isaiah is 
lu'ld to be not materially different from the inspira- 
tion of Solon or Aeschylus. 

The an.alogy between the Tncarnate Word and the 
Written Word has often been noticed, but it is worth 
while to recall it once more in this connexion. In 
the doctrine of our Lord's ]\*rsoii, Ilis Divinity has 
sometimes been alh>wed virtually to annihilate His 
true humanity; at other times His humanity has 
been made the exclusive object of attention so as 
practically to ignore His inalienable Divinity. So 
too it has fared with Holy Scripture. 

The Bible is a unique book; but no absolute 
monopoly of truth is to be claimed for it, as some- 
times seems to be asserted. (5od left not Himself 
without luitness even in the heathen world. Not 
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seldom to tlio po(‘L seers and pliilosophers 
thouglit« beyond tbeir tlioiiglit were given/' Yet 
elevate other literature, and depreciate this literature 
as you will, the distinction approves itself. No 
other litei'atnrc is linhed into one wlioh^ like tliis, 
instinct with one spirit and ])uqx)se, and, with all its 
variety of character and origin, moving forward to an 
unseen yet certain goal. No other litiu’ature is so 
intimately connected with a national life unique in 
itvS claims and its character. 

Not that theiv an* not books outside the Canon 
which might, to our individual judgment, h,'iv(^ 
seemed worthy of a ])lnce in it, and books included 
ill it whose presence there seems to us hard to 
account f<jr. The distinction between canonical and 
deutero-canonical books may be h‘ss shar]> and in- 
telligible than was once commonly supposed. AVe 
may even acknowledge*, as the ancient J(*ws did, 
various degi-ees or nunles of ins])iration within the 
(.'anon, (lod does not speak with the same immedi- 
ateness or fulness or ])(*rman(mce of teaching in every 
part of all tlie be)oks of Scripture. It is a natural 
inference fjom tJie distrihiition of the ([nolations in 
the New Testament, tliat some books were muck 
read and almost known by heart, others little used 
and almost unknown. “In revelation and in the 
record of revelation all jiaits bavij a Divine work, 
but not tlic same work nor (us we speak) an equal 
work/’^ But still, speaking broadly, the selection 

^ Bishop AV'cstiJoll, IJchrars^ ]). 4. 
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of thn Canon a])provos itstjlf as a providential 
selection, the mind of tlie Clinidi answering to 
the Will of Cod ; here we are within a sacred 
enclosure ; * the atinosxdiere is different from 4;hat 
whigli we breathe outside. 

1 have said that no abstract discussion «f the 
nature of ins])iration apj)ears to be possible; and 
it seems to mii that the consideration of the inspira- 
tion of the Old Tiistament may best be approached 
by a g(‘iK‘ral cons id (‘ration of the Divine purpose of 
which it is the recoid. hor what is tlie Old Testa- 
ment from the Christian point of view — {ind from no 
other point of view (‘an it be rightl}'^ uiuh'rstood — but 
the record of God’s gradual revelation of Himself to 
Israel in His puri)ose of rech'.eming lovo 'with a view 
to the establishment of PTis universal kingdom ? The 
Incarnation was to be the culminating point of that 
•revelation and that purpose. In it the old order 
was to be consummated and the now order to be 
founded. But for that unique event a long prepara- 
tion was necessary. That x)reparation was carried 
on ne.gativel}^^ nud generally in the world at large, 
positively and siiecifically in the chosen peoide. 
The “father of the faithful” was called from his 
distant home and made the heir of the promise. 
Slowly yet surely the family grew into a nation. 
The nation, in spite of wilful ness and a])ostasy and 
failure, was shaped and moulded by the discipline of 
Law and the tea(;hing of Ih’ophets, by the rule of 
Judge and Xing and Triest, for its X)redestined task. 
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It grew to raiilcness in the days of its prosperity; 
it wos refined in the furnace of adversity ; it died in 
the Exile and came to life in the Itcturn, a dimin- 
ished hut ])urified remnant of its former self, still 
in spite of itself led on towards the appointed end. 
Ste]) ‘hy step God revealed Himself, and Israel be- 
came the trustee for the world of the primary truth 
of ethical monotheism. As He revealed Himself 
they learned little hy little what ]iighteousn(\ss and 
Holiness mean, and in the awful light of the Divine 
attributes and the J)ivine demand on the nation and 
the individual that they should reflect those attri- 
butes, they grciw to learn a de(‘]»er conception of the 
nature of sin and the need of Divine j>ardoii and 
cleansing and renewal. 

The institutions of the nation were fdl pro}>ae- 
deutic. The kingdom, with its unique idc^a of a king 
who was at once the representative of God to the 
people, and of the people to God, who stood in a 
unique relation of sonshi]) to Jehovah, and in virtue 
of that sonship was the heir of a world-wide inherit- 
ance, presented the type of a King to come who 
should establish a universal kingdom of peace and 
righteousness. The priesthood, with ritual of sacri- 
fice, maintained the need of mediation and inter- 
cession betw(;en sinful man and a righteous God. 
The proj)hets pointed forward to the time when Zion 
should be the centre from whigh an universal revela- 
tion should issue. At length the great prophet, who 
in the days of the lixilc strove to stir Israel to a 
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sense of its high calling as the servant of the Lord 
and of its failure to fulfil that mission, delineated 
the portraiture of the Ideal Siuvant, fulfilling for 
llis pcioide* the work in which they had failed. 
King, Son, Triest, Prophet, Servant; wliat were they 
hut unconnected and ajiparcnlly ixirallel lines*until 
they met in tlu^ Om^. T*erson of Him who united and 
interpreted them all ? 

It is im])Ossi])le to read the Old Testament with 
open eyes without seeing that wo have there the 
record of tlio Divine plan and purj)ose worked out 
unhaslingly, unrestingly, ‘‘in patient length of days.” 
’The revelation was gradual, progre^ssive, manifold. 
God’s jjurpose was one and the same throughout ; 
His truth is one and unchanging. the imrpose 

must he wrought out stop by step in successive ages, 
m many fashions] the truth must be comniunicated 
‘fragment by fragment, in many pariSy as men were 
able to receivii it, Tlie child’s perception of truth 
cannot be the same as the youth’s, nor the youth’s 
the same as the man's. The modes of education 
which are iitting for the child must gradually bo 
changed as he passes from childhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood. 8o it was in the education 
of the chosen nation ; so it must be in the«education 
of the human race. 

The record of liovelation may be ox])Octed to cor- 
respond to the Uevelation itself. In part the Old 
Testament narrates the history of the facts and the 
institutions in and through which God manifested 
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Himself Jiiid prepared tlic way for the accomplisli- 
meiit of Ilis purposes ; in part it preserves the 
messages of those wliom He chose and commissioned 
directly to communicate His will ; in part it records 
the thoughts and aspirations of those wdio Jived 
under this system of Divine education, and responded 
to its intliumce. Now it is at least a reasonahle 
hypothesis, that the same Ih*ovidcncc which moulded 
the course of the history, and shaped the form of the 
institutions, would in some sort and degree superin- 
tend the record of tliem ; that the same Teacher \vho 
spoke tlirough the proi)hets would watch over the 
preservation of the records of their teaching for the 
instruction of future generations ; that tlie same 
Spirit who stiri’cd the feelings and emotions of the 
lioly men of old would not let the r(‘sponso of their 
hearts to that awakening he lost and vanish out of 
hand. The idea of an inspired record is the mitural 
correlative to the idea of a Divine revelation ; and 
the inspired record may ho expected to rellect tlie 
characteristics of the revelation. But as we have no 
right to determine for ourselves a ’priori wlial the 
character and methods of a Divine revelation must 
1)C — Bisliop Butler long ago warned us against tliat 
— so neither have we any right to determine a priori 
hy what methods that Divine revelation will he re- 
corded, and what must he the precise character of 
the record. No! we must go to the record itself, 
and endeavour to learn from it in wdiat ways and hy 
what methods and under what conditions (iod was 
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pleased to preserve the record ol' Ills dealings with 
Israel and TIis words spoken to Israel /or our (ol- 
'/itonllion ffjuoiir/toot I he of /hr ofjr.'i are romr. 

Let ns Ukmi aj>proach tlio Old Testament, and try 
to pick out some ot the characteristic l\*.atiires, posi- 
tiv(i and negative, which may lielp us, not indeed to 
define inspiration or formulate a theory of it, hixt to 
understand somewhat lietter what an inspired hook 
is, and wliat — pojinlar ideas notwithstanding — it 
does not jirofess to ])e. With this view, let ns look 
tirst at Ihose accounts of the childliood of the world, 
whicli, as wc have seen, recent discoveries show to 
liavc been current among the r»a])ylonians as well as 
among the Israelites. The common origin of the 
Chaldaean and the biblical narmtives of the Creation 
and the Flood cannot be disputed. \'ril with all 
tiieir striking similarity, tberc arii yot moixi striking 
ditforences betwemi ilicm. Wbat power is it that has 
taken these primitive traditions of the human race, 
purified them from their grossuess and their poly- 
theism, and made them at once tlui foundation and 
the explanation ^f the long history that is to follow?^ 
Surely it was tlie Holy S^urit of God working, as it 
is the economy of Divine method to work, upon 
existing materials. Jehovah did not "obliterate the 
whole contents of the religious consciousness of the 
Ahrahamic family ” when He called Abraham to 
leave his country and his kindred and his father’s 
house. Ho did not create afresh their wliole mental 

' SfO Bisho]) Mooi'lioiisc’s TvxtcJiiiuj nf Christy ]>]». 4 fl’. 

11 
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furniture. But' lie ilkl elevate ami purify that 
religious consciousness. Wlien Abraham in faith 
obeyed that call, lie left behind liiin the gods whi(.'h 
his fatliers had served in their Mesopotamian home. 
He did mould that mental furniture into a new. shape 
and for a definite jairpose. We do not know how 
the primitive legends came into existence, but we 
can see how they were ti'ansformed by ins])iration to 
convey fundamental truths with regani to Creation 
and Divine judgment upon human sin, which it was 
essential should be known. Tlie lirst (diai)ter of 
Genesis is not, as we now know, a scientifically exact 
.account of Creation; the account of the Kali is, it 
may be, an allegory rather than a history in the 
strict sense of the term;' the Deluge was not uni- 
versal in tlie smise that tlie waters covercid tlui whole 
surface of the entire globe. I hit I lliink we may 
confidently say tliat the account of (heat ion presems 
the essential rdvjuxifi truths concerning the origin 
of the universe in a form which is as unriv.alled for 
majestic simyilicity as it is inexhaustible in profound 
significance ; tliat the story of the Fall exjdains tlie 
entry of evil into the world wliicli God made with a, 
solemn pathos in a way which is at once the condem- 
nation and tlie consolation of humanity ; tliai the nar- 
rative of the Flood is a parable of judgment and mercy 
which will never become anthpifiXod till the completion 
of that final exliibition of judgment and mercy of 
which it is the type. These narratives convey their 


^ See Note C. 
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lessons in a form which is intelligible to tlui least edu- 
cated race and to the youngest child, and yet will 
never ccJise to grow in meaning for the most (nilturcd 
race and the wu'sest sage. Tho.y proclaim with I )iviric 
authority truths which man needs to hnow, but which, 
aj)ai t from revelation, h(*, could only have guosse*d. 

And jbr the. rest of the I'entateuch, ii' the IMosaic 
law was Mosaic in germ only and not in its conijdet c^ 
development, are w(^ thei*efore to s.ay that it was 
not Israel’s vlivinely - given schoolmaster, or tlint 
the record of it cammt he in'<])ii‘ed ? iVfay wo not 
se(i an analogy between the record of ('in'atioii and 
lli(‘ record of Uk*. ^Mosaic legislation? Tlie work, 
whicli is pictorially re])resenied as C{)m])leted in a, 
week of six successive <lays, we now koow from 
tlu^ researches of geology to liave been extendcul over 
vast periods of mitold duration as we reckon time. 
And so, to(i, the legislation which is coniic'cted in its 
completed form with the delivery of its original 
elements during the forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness, hislorieal criticism is leading us to regard 
as tlie outcome of centuries of national Jile. To the 
eternal present of the Divine mind "'all creation is 
one act at once,” and from the conceiitraiioii and 
condensation of the record \ve. may be infemded to 
learn the unity of Divine ])laii and })nrpose which 
was operative alike through the aeons of creation and 
the centuries of IsraeVs history, 

U‘ Deuteronomy is not the verha of 

Moses, l)iit a jmojflietic re-casting of Mosaic (dements, 
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aro the truths which it contains less true ? May wo 
not heliovo that ho lias found a faithful iniorpreler, 
wlio wrot(' lhroui;h Uh‘ inspiration of tlie same s])irit 
h}^whi(‘h ho sjudeo, putting old lessons into tlui new 
form which his own agii needed? 

Turn from the IVaitateuch to the Historical Hooks. 
Do not they too hear the marks of Divine superin- 
tendence ? Tartial and incomplete and dis])ro])or- 
tioiied they are, if we view them as histories of the 
nation. How much is left untold which wo would 
gladly know, in ordei* to understand thi*, course of 
history, oi* the r(‘lations of Israel to its iieighhours, 
or the character of social lifii at various ])criods of 
the kingdom. Ihit with all tliat is jiassed ovm* in 
silence, how striking a vit*.w <h) these com j)ila( ions 
from anci(*nt rcicords ])r(‘sent of the religions history 
of the nation and tlui sU'ady evolution of (Jod's 
purposes in spite of IsraeTs frowardness. TJiey 
interpriit tlui e.onrse- of Israel’s liistory in its relation 
to the history of liedomption, and in this wo discern 
the marks of their ins] oration. 

What ncH'd is there to sjieak of the ins])iration of 
the Trophets? AVhence came those sublime views 
of (lod, those lofty ideas of His righteousness, His 
loviiigkiildness. His faithfulness, His holiness, those 
iidlexible convictions of His corres])on(ling diniiaiids 
on men, tliose deepeiiingly sj)iritual conce2>tions of 
the nieaniiig of sacritice? Whence sprang that 
inextiiiguishahle certainty in days of evil rule that a 
Divine kingdom of truth and righteousness must 
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ultirnatoly be established ; that undaunted proclama- 
tion at the moment when the old covenant seemed 
on the point of bein^i; cancelled that a new covenant 
should be madii and written in the heart of every 
Isra(3lit(j ; that uiihesilatiiig prediction at the time 
when Israel lay prostrate in the dust, a captive cTxile, 
that Israel should yet (‘nlfil his mission to the world? 
Whence came these things bet from the Spirit of 
God speaking in tlie jnophets ? Natural growths 
out of a soil wlier(' religious ideas germinated spon- 
taneously, some would call Lbem. l>ut spontaneous 
germination is unknown in nature. There must have 
been a seed. Nor is it so clear that Isniel was really 
a favourable soil for the growth of pure and high 
religious thought ; and tender plants do n^ t come to 
maturity without constant supcriiiteauUuice. S])lendid 
ideals, noble as])iratioiis, sublime imaginations — is 
that a. suilicieiit account of prophc‘cies which wiire 
fitljillrd ill ways ti'ansceiidiiig human thought? Nay, 
it was Ihc Idpirit of C hr id that (idijicd hcforchami in 
them ; and whatever may be the literary ri'Iation of 
the prophetic ripcords to the original prophet.ic words, 
they still speak to us as tJic voices of the propltcis , — an 
authentic and sulHcient record of the tcstiiiujiiy of 
that goodly fellowship. 

And the Psalms? What of them? Let me 
answer the (question in the words of a master of 
insight and eloquence. “ Where, in those rough, 
cruel days, did they come from, those piercing, light- 
ning-like gleams of strange siuritual truth, those 
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inagiiiricciit outlooks over the kingdom of God, 
those rapturi's at His presence «ond His glory, thos(3 
wonderful disclosures of self-knowledgi*, those pure 
outpourings of the love, of God? Surely here is 
somelhing more*, than the mere working of the mind 
of man. Surely lliey tell of higlita- guiding, prepart‘d 
for all time ; surely, as we believe, they hear the word 
behind them Thix t\ the imy, wnllc jfe in if, 

they rej)eat the wliispers of the Spirit of God, they 
retiect the very light of the Kternal Wisdom. In 
that wild time there must have Ix'on iiieii sheltered 
and hidden amid the tumult round them, humble 
and faithful and true, to whom the Holy Ghost could 
o])eii l)y degrees the wundvimH IhiKijs of Jfix law, whom 
lie taught, and whose mouths he opened, to teach 
their brethren by their own exporiciKiO, and to do 
each their jiart, in the great ]>r(*,])araiion.” ' 

Ves ! in tlmt varied record uT the Old Teslamenl, 
in law and liistory and pro])ht!cy and ])salni, we lieiir 
the voice of the living God, condescending to work 
and sx)eak within the limits of a narrow nationality, 
in order ultimatcdy to instruct the world. The move 
])atieiitly we study the manifold ways in which 
etern.al truths are eiishrijied in facts and words, the 
more siiivly shall we perceive that these writings arc 
no mere natural growth or develo])nient, hut instinct 
with a life which could only have conui from tlio one 
unfailing Fountain, of life^ rejdete with truth which 
could only have flowed from the one inexhaustible 

^ l)(.*nii ('Imi'cli, PtHcijffliif of thf (JJn'iaUdn Chamrtrr, p. 57. 
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source of truth, radiating light which could only 
liav(i come down from the one eternal Ftffiter of Ivjhfs, 
So God speahs to men, through men, in human lan- 
guage, and the old words still speak to those i\'ho 
have earn to hrar. 

Sueli are some of the* characUiristics of the inspinul 
books, which enable us to hnd the ixuility of their 
inspiration, though we may not be able to Ibrmulate 
a precise definition of it. Ihit it will l>e w'ell further 
to note exidicitly some things which an examina- 
tion of tlie inspired books teaches us that in- 
spiration does not do. Once more let me repeat 
emphatically lliat we have no other means than such 
an examination for judging what may or may not be 
coinjiatibh) with inspiration. 

(1) ins 2 )iration does not, as we have seen, involve 
ind(*pendence of existing records whether traditional 
or written, nor of historical research, nor of the 
literary methods of the time. lns])iratK)ii took the 
]»riineval traditions of tlie race and purified them 
and moulded them anew to convey its message. It 
took projdietic narratives and state annals and folk- 
ballads and current traditions, and, looking back over 
a long jieriod, selected portions of these materials, 
and wove them into the texture of a history which 
should Sinn up and intcr])ret the lessons of that 
period, and bring them into relation with the course 
of God’s providential purposes. Ihit in so doing 
the historians wia-e not exempted from the need of 
care and diligence and research. If an Evangelist 
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claims a hearing for his presentation of the Gospel 
on the ground that he luid i raced ihc coiirne of all 
things accural el }/ from the firsl, the writers of the Old 
Tcfttanient, Ave may be sure, do not stand upon an 
essentially dilferent footing. Tliey used, as we luive 
seen* tlie methods of composition curnmt in their 
time and country ; and this consideration should 
lead us to abstain from making dogmatic a iwiarl 
assertions as to what kinds of literary composition 
may or may not be found in the lUble. If, for 
exain])le., allegory was a familiar mode of instruction, 
Avliat right have we to assert (as some do) that the 
Old Testajueiit cannot contain allegories, nay even 
what wc call myths? For, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury pointed out not long ago, we liavci in the 
Holy Scriptures the fullest use mad(i of i)oetry in all 
its forms. ‘"Even 1‘able, in tlie fullest meaning of 
the word, is used to convi*y Divine truth, — not only 
])arable but fable. Then are Ave piepared positively 
to lay it doAAUi as a thing not to be ciedited that the 
Spirit of God had ever used Avhat Ave now call myth?’ 
If we say that, Ave lay doAvn a canon Avhich tlic 
Church nev(;r ruled. Are we preiKired to say that it 
was inij)ossible that the Divine Spirit could ever 
liaA^e ma(Te use of that one remaining form of litera- 
ture ? Shall we tell our people that if certain 
passages are a myth then the Avhole of the 15ible is 
untrue ? Fliat AAT)uld be a most dangerous course.” ^ 

^ Sw; N<iU* ( '■. 

“ of llu; C.'iijierbury Diotresaii Coiifuiviioc, ]►. il. 
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(2) Inspiration dons not guarantee absolute iui- 
iminity from, error in matters of science or fact or 
liistory. Thus, for example, the narratives of crea- 
tion in the first clia])ter of Genesis, while it presuiits 
a must remarkable counterpart to the discoveries of 
science, cannot be said to tally precisely with the 
records written in the rocks, so far at any rate as 
they liave b(jeii read at ])reseiit. Nor need we bo 
troubled if it does not, nor strive anxiously for a 
literal hariiiony. God’s two gi’eat books of the llibhi 
and of Nature each contain inilhs which are not and 
could not 1)0 communicated by the other. Each of 
them must be studietl by the help of the light which 
is thrown upon it by the other, but the purpose and the 
limitations peculiar to each must never b( forgotten. 

Again, in th(j de])artment of liistory, the dt^cipher- 
nient of tlie cuneiform iiiscri])tioiis, while it has 
illustrated the Old Testament from many points of 
vie.w and con firmed its accuracy in not a few instances, 
makes it plain that the biblical chronology is lar from 
exact, and must in many cases be corrected by tlie help 
of the more precise Assyrian system of reckoning.^ 

^ It. .soijuaiiiu's :i.]»|u';irs to In* assinncd that tlio ii.so o! llio OM 
l)y our Lord and His Apostles is an attestat ion of its 
al)Soliite Jiislorioal aeennu*y. It may t lierefore not 1»‘ snjM'innou.s 
to (jiioto Paley’s words on this ]»oint. 

“ Undonl)tedly oiu’ Saviour assumes tlie, T)i\im: origin of the 
iMosaie institution . . , and reeognises the proplietie eliaraeterof man}' 
f»r the'ancient writers [of the Jews]. So far therefore we are hound 
as Christians to go. Ihit to make Christianity an.swcrahle with its 
life for the cirenmst.'intial truth of eaeli separate passage of the Old 
"I'estament., the grnnineiiess of every hook, the information, lidelity, 
and judgiiK'iit of every w’riter in it, is to hriiig, 1 will not say great, 
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(3) Inspiration docs not exclude imperfection 
and relativity and accommodation. Tlie Old Tes- 
tament is not ail instantaneous, complete, final 
communication of absolute truth. Wliat holds good 
of God’s revelation of llimscdf to Israel, must hold 
good ‘of the record of it. The failunj to hear this in 
mind has giviui rise to much misunderstanding. 1'ake 
one or two illustrations. JTuman sacrilice caiin(»t he 
acceptable to God ; yet in an ago when human sacri- 
fices were common, Ahrahanfs faith could bo tested 
by the command io slay his son. Xo trial could so 
unmistakably have exhibited the unsw(‘rving loyalty 
of his devotion to Jehovah, ami in relation to the 
circumstances of the time the command and the 
readiness to ob(}y it are alike intelligiiile, and the 
record of it is iircscrvcd in the Jlihle without fear of 
its being misunderstood. 

In an age when wars of extermination were 

liiit uiiiM'crhsary (tillicullies into ilic \vli<»lc system. Tlu'se hoolvs 
uoie uiuM-isjiIly iviii] aiul leeeived l>y tlie Jews of nm Saviuiir’s 
lime. He and His Ajioslles, in eojuimm Asitli all oilier Jews, 
refcrri'd to tlieiu, alluded to them, .used them. 

. . . “ lu this view, our Seri]»iures idlurd a vuluahle ii‘sliinouy to 
tliose of the Jews. Bni the uature of this testimony oii;rht to lie 
understood. It is surely very dillereut from wliat it is sometimes 
represented to he, a sjM'eifie ratification of each jiailieular (aet and 
opinion ; an^ not oiily of eaeh partie.ular tact, luit of the motives 
assigned for every action, together with the judgment of praise or 
dispraise bestowe.d upon them. ... A reference in the New ^festameift 
to a jiassage in the Old <h»es not so lix its authority as to exclude 
all impiiry into its eredihilily, or into the sejiarate reasons ujion 
whieh that eredilhlity is founded, and it is an unwarranlahle as widl 
as unsale rule to laydown <;oneerinng tin- Jewlsli history, what was 
never laiil down e»me<-i']iiiig any other, that «*ither evi-ry partienlar 
of it must lie trin-, or the wliole false.” — Evidences, ]‘art iii. eh. 3. 



coiimioii and not vopiignaiit to the moral sense, the 
Isracilites could be- em])lo3^ed as the executioners of a 
JudL'nient u])on tlie Cauaanite-s M'liich they richly 
deserved; but it doi*s not follow that the Ibrin whicli 
that judgment took is one which was meant for the 
admiration, still less for the imitation, of later a*ges. 

In days when no distinction was made between 
evil and the (ivil man, and when the triumph of 
(ivil seemed to mean the defeat of (Jod's kingdom 
and the withdrawal of His sovereignty from the 
world, men could pra^' lor the destruction c»f their 
enemies, and their })ray(‘rs are preserved even in the 
most spiritual ]»art of the inspired volume. 

The form in each ease was relative* to the ideas 
and circumstances and limitations of th-' age; but 
inspiration records them as lessons of uiuiucstioning 
devotion, of inevitable Judgment upon irremediable 
J)roi1igacy, of the duty of moral imlignation and un- 
compromising hatred of eAul. The truth, the Divine 
and eternal truth, is there il‘ we will look for it, 
beiKjath the outward form which belongs to tlui cir- 
cumstances of the age. 

We raise untold and insoluble difliculties for our- 
selves if we fail to recognise to the bill that the 
JJible is not homogeneous in all its parts, but is the 
n^cord of a gradual and progressive revelation whicdi 
was made known to men by slow degrees as they 
could bear it ; and that insiiiration has not obliterated 
the steps of xirogress and raised all to one uniform 
standard, but shows us, for our instruction, God’s 
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iintiriiig patience in tlie gradual education of His 
jxjople, and tlirougli tlieiu of the human race. 

Tlie caution is not unnecessary, for the old Jewisli 
error of hildiolatry lias survived into modern times. 
There have lieen tliose wlio have treated the Bible 
as ah end, a.nd not a means. They liave searclied 
the Scri])tures as though they thouglit that in them 
they had eternal life. They have “set u]) their 
theory of Holy Scripture against the Divine jaiipose 
of it,” and in their zeal for their theory have almost 
h)st sight of the cardinal fact, that that ])urpose is to 
lead us to know God, and God in Christ. 

Tims, then, even if it should come to be the 
generally receiv^^d opinion that tlie Law was not 
written by IMoses, but codilied in its pn^sont form 
by Ezra and the ])riests after the Jleturn from 
Babylon; even if we should have to believe that 
the teaching of the proi>hets precedi'.d the discipline 
of the Law, and was its foundation rather than its 
inter])retation ; even if we should be compelled to 
admit, with whatever regret, that we possess few, 
il‘ any, lelics of the poetry of him whose name is 
most closely associated with the Psalter; even if 
we should be forcjed to acknowledge that what we 
once su])posed to be literal history is but “truth 
embodied in a tale,” and that some parts of the 
history have been coloured by the conce])tions of 
the age in which it was written long after the 
events themselves, like the work of a medkeval 
])ainter depicting the scenes of the first century 
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vvitli ilic sco.noiy and dross of tlui sixteontli ; oven 
if there are sonui books which we find it liard 
to lit into their place as jiarts of tlie record of 
revelation, and in which wi* cannot easily disoern 
the marks of inspiration ; even if all this should 
come to be so — and L am very far from thiiiking 
myself tlnat the extreme views wdth regard to date 
and character of some of the books of the Old 
Testament which are now put forward in some 
quarters will long hold tludr ground in tlu^ face 
of sober criticism — in spite of all that has been 
or will be said to de])reciate iJie C)ld Testament, 
the life is there. The llook lives. The Ohuroh 
accejits it u])on tlie authority of Christ and His 
A])ostlos, and wdth whatever occasional and tmii- 
])orary intermissions of care and regard, she will 
conUniui to accept and use it, and will — so we 
Jre convinced — hiarn through the at lacks of enemies 
as well as through the labours of frieiids, to under- 
stand it more truly, and value it more worthily. 

in conclusion, let me coiiiiiKuid to your rellectioii 
the double proof of the inspiration of the Old T(*sta- 
nient which is to be derived from the essential 
imity v/hich characterises it, and from the response 
of the sonl to its message. Of the iirst* of these 
proofs 1 have already spoken incidentally, hut I 
should like to sum up and emphasise what I 
have said by the quotation of w’ords more WTughty 
and eloquent than my owm could })()ssibly be. 
“The r>il)le,” writes Ilishop Westcott in Thv Bible 
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in flte ClhurcJi} “ contains in itscU* tlic Inllest witness 
to its Divine, authority. If it ni)pears that a large 
collection of iVagnientary records, writU*n, witli few 
exceptions, without any desigiKul connexion, at most 
distant times and under the most varied circum- 
stances, yet coinhine to foi*m a definite whole, 
broadly separated from other books ; it‘ it further 
appear that these different })arts wlnm interpreted 
liistorically reveal a giudual ])n>gress of social 
s])iritnal life, uniform at least in its grmeial direc- 
tion ; if without any intentional purpose they offer 
not only remarkable coincidenc(3S in miiiufe details 
of fa(its, for that is a mere (prestion of acciii‘at<3 
narration, but also subtle liarmoniris of coniple- 
nicnbiry doctrine; if in proportion as they are felt 
to be se])arate they are hdt also to bo instinct with 
a common si)irit ; tlreii it will be D^adily acknow- 
ledged that however they cam(3 into being iii*st, 
however they were united afterwards into the 
sacred volume, they are yet legibly stam]:>ed with 
the Divine seal as ‘inspired by Chjd’ in a sense 
in which no other writirrgs are.” 

The proof of the Divine inspiration of the Dible 
which is derived from the essential unity of spii’it 
wlrich characterises it in spite of the manifold 
diversity in form and substance of its different 
])arts is confirmed by the res])ons(* of the soul to 
its message, or perhaps we should ratlier say, by 
the marvellous way in which, by the consentient 


^ 1 *. 14 . 
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toRtiiiiony of one j^^onomtion of Clirisliaiis aflor 
aiiotlier, its iiuissa^^c fnifh tlie liuinau soul. T.ot 
ui('> borrow tlio woll-kiiowu words of (A)l(Tid‘»(‘., 
ill liis Lvtfm on Ihr Inspintfion of fhe ^^rriptnrc^^ 
to e;c])ress tliis lliought. Aftor tolling us bow bo 
bad ro-yiorused tbo books of the Old and ’Now 
T(*stanicut — oacb book as a wbolo, and also as an 
integral part, — ^lic continues tliiis — 

“N(‘ed I say that 1 have met everywhere more 
or less Ci'pious sources of truth, and power, and 
purifying impulses; that i have found words fru* 
my inmost tbongbls, songs foi* my joy, utterances 
Tor my bidden griids, and ideadings ibr my shame 
and my feebleness? In short, whatever me, 
bears witness for itself that it lias pro(*f'eded from 
a Holy fSpirit, even from tluj sami* Sjjirit, which 
Tcmainbuj in ihclj\ ipl rcijcnerolefh oil other jnnrcrs, 
(p^ol in all offcs cntcriioj into htfl// souls inaldU them 
friends (f God ami projihets (Wisdom, vii. 27).” 

In such wise tluni will come to the devout and 
loving student of II(dy Scripture a continuous 
personal verification of its inspiration in the ex- 
[lerience of life. 

Thy vmd is a lamp nnlo my feet, and Uyhi unto 
my path, * 


' LriliT i. 
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The perniaHonl value of tlie Old Testament for llie 
(diristiaii Ohiircli is attested in the New Testament 
even more hy the use made of it than hy positive 
statement. Positive statements there are of tlie 
most definite hind. Thiuh nof, said the LoiVl 
Himself as ITe promulgated in the Mount tlie 
law of His new kingdom, iJuit J at me, to 
tlie lav? or I hr ; J ramc noi io dratrojf hut 

to fulfil. There may have been some among llis 
audience who thouglit that He wlio came from 
Cfod with a new message for mankind would liegin 
His work l)y abrogating the laws and sui)erseding 
the teaching of the old order. Tliere have been 
those, both within find without the Christian Church, 
who have virtually or exjdicitly maintained that lie 
did so. P>ut such was not the Divine method. The 
(did I'estament was not as it were the scaffolding 
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necessary for the erection of the Christian Church, 
needing to he taken down in order that the full 
symmetry and l)eauty ol* the building may be seen. 
It is an integral part of the structure. The Propliets 
as well as the Apostles are the foiiiidatioii upon wliich 
the Cliristian Cliurcli is built. In all the many parts 
iind many lashions ol‘ the revelation made to Israel 
it was God liimseir who spake, and no Divine Word 
can be witliout some measure of permanent sig- 
nificance in vu*rtue of the Divine truth wliich it 
contains, albeit that truth may be embodied in a 
form whicli is local and temporary. The new 
order must preserve and develop all that was 
essential in the old. The Old Testament leads 
up to Christ, and (.'hrist takes it and puts it back 
into our hands as a completed whok*. He bids us 
study it as ‘fulliiled’ in Him, and “put ourselves 
t^ school with every ])art of it.’’ The old h^sson- 
book is not to be thrown away or kept merely 
as an archu'ological curiosity. It is to be re-studied 
in the light of the further revelation of Christ’s life 
and teaching and work. 

What the Lord Himself allirmed His Apostles 
continued to teach after His departure. Whatsoever 
Ihiugs were ‘wrilfcn aforelimCf says St. Titul as he 
(Xuotes a ])assage from the Psalms, were tn'iUen for 
our learning, that through jmtience and through 
comfort of the scriptures icc might hare hope (Itoni. 
XV. 4). These things, says St. I’aul again, with 
reference to the history of the Israelites in the 

I 
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wilderness, liaiipcual vnio ilichi Inj way of c.m))ifplc ; 
and they iccre irrUtcn for our admonition^ upon whom 
the ends of the ayes arc eo^nc (1 Cor. x. 11). 

Once inoro, in a lelU^r wliicli derives an especial 
solemnity from the Inct that it was written iri tlic 
pros])ect of a})proachiiig mart^Tdom, and is as it 
were Ids last will and testament to liis disciple, 
St. l*aul points Timothy to the Old Testament 
Scriptures as a safeguard and security eo-ordinalc 
witli tire a])ostolic teacldng wliieli lie had received, 
to confirm his steadfastness in the faith under the 
vstress of persecution and prevalent ihlse teaching; 
and lie takes occasion to add an emphatic testiinony 
to the permanent value of erery inspired scripture 
for tlie instruction of the Cliristian Church. AVide 
thon in the thiuys which thou hast learned and hast 
hee.n assured of Jenowiny tf whom thou hast learned 
them ; and that from a> bahe thon hast kmv:n the 
sacred writ in ys uddeh arc able to •make thee vjisc 
unto salvation throuyh faillo which is in Christ Jesus, 
Eccry scripture inspired of Cod is tdso proji table for 
tcacldnyy for reproofs for cor reciiony for instruction 
vJdch is in riyhtcousness : that the 'man of God way 
he complete, furnished comptetety unto erery yood work 
(2 Tim. iii. 11-17). 

But more einjdiatically even than hy direct state- 
ments do Evangelists and Aixistles hear witness by 
their large and constant use of the (Jld Testament, 
that they regarded it as having a permanent value 
and authority for the Christian Church, and as con- 
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taiiiing a deptli and fulness of nieaniiig, whicli could 
only be understood gradually in the liglii of tlie con- 
suniniation of Christ’s life and work. Tlie familiar 
saying of St. Augustine, Vchfs TesiameniAtm in Kovo 
pah!^ ‘‘The OJd "JVstament is eAphiined in the 
receives manifold illustration from afmost 
every peg(' of the Xew Testament, and sums up 
the spirit in which the writings of the old dis- 
pensation are tieated. The spii*itual life of our 
Lord not less than of tlui A])osth‘s was fed and 
nourished U2)Oii the Old Testament. It furnished 
Him and tluuu with weapons against tlic tempter 
and with consolations in the hour ol* sharpest 
agony. It supjdied them with argument and 
challenge in the. controversy with those ^vho denied 
His Messiahshi]). It is the source of the imagery 
by which thought and imagination are stimulated 
and carried forward to the glories of heaven and 
the final consummation of all things. 

The use of the Old Testament in the New is a 
subject worthy of the closest study, as throwing a 
flood of light upon the deeper meaning of the Old 
Testament. Th(*re are, indeed instances in which at 
first sight (piotations seem to be imuely verbal and 
superficial, relleeting the methods of the *]e\vish 
schools ; but a closer examination Avill aUvays, it is 
believed, reveiil some underlying princiijle wdiicli 
exi)hiins the quotation, and makes it an example of 
the deeper sense of Scrijiture. The sober and reason- 
able use of the Old Testament in the New' forms a 
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striking and instructive contrast to the Jirbitrary 
allegorical system of interpretation which is to ho 
found in contemporary Jewish writings, such as 
those of the Alexandrian Itiilo, or in the earliest 
])osl-apostolic ( Jiristian writings, such as the Epistle 
of Kirnahas. 

It might indeed he asked whether this was not 
merely a transitional stage, while the New Testament 
was non-existent, and whether, when the a])Ostolie 
writings had heen collected and recognised hy the 
Christian Cliurcli as an insjured authority, tlu^y did 
not supersede the Old Testament. Of such an id(*a 
there is no hint in the New Testament. “ When the 
l^lpistle to the Hehrews was written, it iniglit liave 
seemed that there was nothing for the Christian to 
do, but either to cling to the letter of the Jewish 
lUble or to reject it altogether. lUit the Church was 
more truly instructed hy the voice of the Spirit ; and 
the answer to the anxious (piestiouings of the lirst 
age wliicli lire Epistle contains has become part of 
our iidieritaiice. We know now, with an assurance 
which cannot he shaken, lliat the Old Testament is 
an essential part of onr Cliristiaii Bible. We know 
that the Law is neither a vehicle and a veil for 
s])irituar mysteries, as Bliilo thought, nor a delusive 
riddle, as is taught in the Epistle of BarnaLas,” ^ 

So writes the Bishop of Durliam ; yet we are told 
that ill the present day tlie Old Testament is not 
seldom neglected, and wc know hut too well that 
^ Bisliop Westcott, Hebrews, p. 41)2. 
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it. lias 1)0011 oriovonsl}; in t.«; understood and misinter- 
])reted in ])a^t times. **' A tlieory,” wrote Professor 
Olieyue in tlie ConfrutparfU'i / some two years 
ago, “is already pro]K)iinded both in ]>rivato and rti a 
nniVci, sim])l() way in sermons, tliat the Old Testament 
is of no ])arti(‘ular moment, all that we need being 
the. Now Testament, which has b(*en defended by 
our valiant apologists, and e\'p(aind(‘d h}-^ our admir- 
abh* interjireters.” ’ Hear another witness from tin' 
Nonconformist bodi(‘s. “ (^)uite a dangoroiis neghict 
of the Old Te.stann'nl, ' wrote Prineipal Cave in the 
same periodical last year, “that uni(pie lit(‘rary 
momiment of tlie ])ast world, lias charactt'rised (-liris- 
ti.'ui thiidving all too long. 1 liave even heard of a 
promiiK'ni Nonconformist minislea* so ])r forring the 
New Testament to the Old in reading h'ssons, as to 
use ill public no ])art of the Old Test ament except 
tl^e Psalms, And (weii wliere the Old Testament has 
not been ignored, too frecpiently its ]) 0 ('try has b(*-ei\ 
s\)i ritualised beyond r(',cognition, and its ])rose has 
been wlndly removed from its historical setting ; 
whilst as for its magnidceiit jii’opbccy, it lias been 
rendered unintelligible by crude extravagance.” ‘ 

Such a neglect of the Old Testament, if tlu'se state- 
ments are justified by facts, is a most serious and 
dangerous symptom. It is an un faith fid ness to the 
sjiirit of the teaching of (Christ and His A])ostles 
which can be nothing less than disastrous to the 

' Cthdcmporartf Jirririr, Aui;ust 1S80 p. 232. 

- ///)>/., April 1890, p. r>38. 
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biiilcling up of the Cliristiaii Cliurcli, as well as to 
the growth and cshihlishinent of tlie faitli of its 
iiulividual meiiihers. It is Inic that we in the 
(Jlmreh of Eiighuid arc ])resorvod by the possession 
of our lectioiiary from an entire disuse of the Old 
Tesliimeiit ; yet it may be questioned wlietlier it 
forms as huge a part of our ordinary teaching as it 
ouglit to do. How many sermons on the Old Testa- 
ineut are ])i'eachcd in most churches in the course of 
a, y(iar ? Ido not mean sermons on texts from tlu^ 
Old Testa immt, using (dd T(‘stauienL words in a 
Christian sense, irrespective of their original mean- 
ing and context; Imt scnanons showing the provi- 
dential purpose, and enforcing the specihc lessons of 
tlie Old Testament. I do not know that we have 
iin])rovod as wo ought to liave d(jnc since Hisho]) 
rnttesou wrote in 1<SG9, only two years lielbre liis 
martyrdom : — 

'‘Every day convinces mo more and more of the 
need of a dillerent mod(^ of teacliing than that usually 
ad()]>ted for imperfectly taught pc()])le. . . . Who 
teaclies in ordinary parishes the Cliristian use of the 
Psalms ? Wlio puts simply before peasant and stone- 
cutter tlie Jew and Ids religion, .and wliat he and it 
were intohded to he, and the real error and sin and 
failure ? — the true nature of jirophecy, the progressive 
teaching of the Bible, never in any age compromising 
truth, but never ignoring tlu; state, so often tlie un- 
receptivo state?, of those to whom the truth must 
therefejre be presented partially, and in a manner 
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{ul?ipU‘d to rude and nnspiriiiial natures ? Wliat an 
amount of pre])aratory leaching is noedcul ! Wliat 
lal)onv must Lo sjmnt in strug;.ding to Lrinj^ forth 
thiuf^s noAV find old, and ])resent things simply before 
tlie indolent, untliinking, vacant mind I ... It is 
sucli downright liard work to teacdi well.” ^ • 

To what then is this com])arativo neglect of the 
Old Testanumt due? Partly ])(‘rhaps to the feeling, 
in itself true and right, that the New 'IVst ament, as 
the special charter oftluj (diri.stian Church, demands 
our first and most careful attention, and that its 
teacliing is at om'C more spiritual and more readily 
int(dligihle ; while tlu^ Old Testament is largely con- 
ceriKsd with a bygone, order of things, and is vast and 
vague (ind ohscunj of int(*rj)retati<-n. 

ihit we cannot with ini]mnity neglect a whoh'. 
region of our inheritance, if some j)nins are needed 
to exidore it and labour in it before* we can reap its 
harvest. AVe cannot be content with the produce of 
the ground which seems — but only seems — to be 
ready to yield fruit of itself, without strenuous effort 
on our part. 

Partly, again, neglect may lie the Nemesis of mis- 
use. )l may in certain quarters he. due to a reaction 
from that nnliinited licence of inter])retatit)n which 
lias too often converted the Old Testament into some- 
thing little better than a ]>layground for the exercise 
of a curious ingenuity, and ])ointed the concemptuous 
sarcasm of the epigrammatist — 

^ Life of J . (\ PaUesun, V(»l. ii. p, 
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“ ITic lil)or cst in quo (puimt sna dogmata cjuisi^ne, 
Invciiit et i)aritcr dogmata qiiisquo 8iui/’ 

Men have iiiveiiled their thc.ories of the double, the 
triple, the qiiadrii])le Reuse of Holy Scripture, nay 
they liave lost theiuselves in a ^vhole forest of 
seiisbs,” they hav(i iinjiosed their own arbitrary 
meanings on the sacred text, iiislead of striving 
patiently a.nd ])rayerrully so to train and educate tlui 
ears of their understanding, that they might hear the 
voice of (lod R])eaking to them througli its words. 
1 do not mean for a moment to say that there is no 
“ deeper sense ” of the Old Testament, or that God 
has not spoken to mciii through llis AY’ord even when 
they have most strangely niisinter])ret(‘d it. But eacli 
ag(i has its own methods of study and temper of 
thought. Tlie methods of the present day fire his- 
torical and scientilic, and the temper of modern 
thought leads many to revolt against the mystirMil 
treatment of the Old Testament, TlK‘re is a danger 
lest the revolt should lead to disuse instead of to 
the endeavour to substitute for an arbitrary alle- 
gorising that sober historical interjiretation which 
fippcars to be the work to which our age is specially 
called. 

But in addition to these causes tliere is a third 
which is beginning to be widely operative. There 
is a vague suspicion floating about that the “higher 
criticism ” lias raised a host of (piestions about the 
date and composition and character of the books of 
the Old Testament, which must be settled besfore we 
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can use it a^ain any conlideiicis or Avliicli, it is 
sn])^>().sod, liayo boon alr(*a(]y scttl(Ml, or arc on tlu? 
hii^b road to being seit]o<(, in siicli a way Unit llio. 
Obi Testaniont must })o llirowii asido as a discredited 
book. 

Sucli an attitudii is, as I bare already shown, a 
desertion of tlie teaobing and tlio example of the 
Now Tostaimnit. It is incMmsir.tmit with the ooiirage 
which is ])()rn of faith. It is a distrust of tlic pro- 
mise thiit tlio Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration we 
bedieve those ancient Scri})liir(‘s to liave been given, 
is still pi’esent Avitli the Churcli to guide us into all 
the truth, and to enable us to retain old truths in 
tbe light of new disco viu’ies. It is a. neglect of the 
apostolic ]»recei)t to all //iw-ff-% ami hold f((nf 

that which h (jaod. It may b(^ that many of the 
piY'blems raised with regard to the Old Testament do 
not admit of solution ; but I am suri‘. that the way 
to approach them is neither with the liorcc denuncia- 
iion of unreasoning panic nor with the Idind accept- 
ance of iinr(‘asoning adiiii ration. There are large 
parts of the Old Testament which arc })ractically 
imairectcd for Christian use by present critical con- 
troversies; there are other parts in ri'gard to which 
the newer views will probably soon win fheir way 
to general acco})tance ; and for the rest, we must not 
let critical uncertainties paralyse us and liinder us 
from the use of the Hook which cannot be foregone 
without loss to ourselves and the Church. The Old 
Testament has been ]>laced in the hands of the 
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Christian Clnirdi ])y onr Lord and JTis Apostles, 
and coniiiK ndcd to our tlili^jfent study ; and wliile 
we nuiintain lliat it i'^ tlu* duty of those wlio can do 
so 40 ]nirsuo every nu'thod of investigation whic.li 
will tlirow light upon the Ih'hle, we need not-' fear 
that' the simplest student who approaches it in the 
spirit of Christ will Ixj misled or deceived in any 
essential matter. 

Th(^ ])ible has l)een compared to a groat Church 
which it need(‘xl some lifteen centuries to huild. “Of 
that temple the Old Testament is the nave, with its 
side aisles of x>sidm and ]>ro]>h('cy ; and the (h)S})els 
are the choir — the last Gospel, x>eiiiaps, the very 
sanctuary ; wliihj around and ])ehind are the Apos- 
tolic E])i sties and the Apoealy}>so, each a gem of 
beauty, each sui»])lying an indispensable feature to 
the majestic whole.” ^ Now if I may dt‘V(^lo]) that 
figure, it is not (jssential ff)r the ordinary s])ectator 
to know at what ])re(dse date each part of the Church 
was built, still hiss from what quarry the stones wcu-ii 
brought, or whether old materials from some earlier 
(liurch wer(‘ incorporated in ])arts of the buildings, 
lie can learn the lessons of grandcmr and beauty, of 
holiness and devotion, which the whohi building 
teaches ; "he can see how it reflects the mind and 
])urpose of its architects, even without this detailed 
knowledge, though the knowledge m.ay add to his 
intelligent wonder and appreciation, and is essential 
for the study of the histoiy and development of archi- 

’ duinui Scnmm oil the IVniiJi of (he (Hd Tefilamcnf^ ]». 2f*. 
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toctnro. And so siirelj it is wiMi tlici Old Tostuinent. 
It i.j iniportiuit, Avitli a viuw to the study of the 
history aud (levcdopineiit of the religimi of Isriud, to 
iix the relative dates of the \vritine;s contained in iho 
Old Testament, and the student must labour patiently 
at the task. But there is much, very much, that the 
Old Testament has to te.acli us \vhich is independent 
of (]uestiotis of dat(^ and authorshi]), and wci must not 
abandon the attempt to learn th(j lessons, until all 
the ])robIc*nis which aAvait solution are satisfactorily 
de(*id(‘d. Ft>r most knowledi»'e is ]>r(\Lp'(‘ssivo, and it 
is only through tentative', elforts and partial failures 
that ])rogress is secured ; and it is often true, lliat we 
learn more in the pro(*,ess of learning than irom the 
le.ssoii when it is learnt. 

Let me now (uideavour to suggest some of the 
ways in which the Old T(‘Stamont is to be studied, 
some of tlu*. uses of it which can never become ob- 
solete in th(j C.lirislian Olmrch. 

(1) There is the historic use. The Old Testa- 
ment is the historic foundation of Christianity, th(' 
record of the long, ])atient, manifold pivparntion for 
the Incarnation. 1 have said already that tlui Old 
Testament can never he understood Tinless it is 
studied from this ]»oint of view ; Init, further, it 
is difficult to ovmostimate thi‘. imiiortaiico for the 
Christian Church of the constant study of it in this 
aspect. It is hardly possible to imagine what the 
difficulty of belief in tlie stupendous miracle of the 
Incarnation would have been, if it had come as a 
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.sudden i.soliiiod event in tbe world’s liistoiy, and not 
a.s the consunnnation and tlu*. interj)retation (.)(' a 
unique national life, recorded in an (‘qiuilly uniijiu^ 
nalrlonal literature. As it is, the marvel of the In- 
carnation, with all its infinite significance', stands 
buttressed on the one side by tbe history of the Jew- 
ish Church, on the other side by tbe history of the 
Christian Clnirch. Tlie one b'ads u|) to it, the other 
.springs out of it; it necouiit.s for ]u)th, and is attested 
by botli. The Old T<*stanient “do(‘s not niendy con- 
tain prophecies; it is iVom hrst to last a ]»rophecy.” 
Tins mode of studying the Old Ti‘-stament is in fad 
tlui study of the argument from prophcHW. Tliat 
argument has sometimes been sadly misused. Its 
ex])onents have too often been contcnit to ])oint to a 
few striking passagtts, some of which will not bear 
the interpretation put upon them when they are 
critically exainiiK’d, instead of patiently showing how 
litthj by litth; Cod disciplined Ifis ])(;o])l(?, and taught 
them by tbe types of King and Tropliet and Priest 
and Servant, and awakened in them the longing ft)r 
a fuller knowledge of Him, and a real assurance of* 
pardon for sin and cleansing of tbe heart, and some 
illumination of the dark my.ste.ry of the grave, until 
Christ came and fulfilled all and more than all. 

We are familiar with the. idtsa of the ‘ fulfilment’ 
of prophecy. r»ut that idea is often unduly limited. 
I*rophecy is not “inverted history.” It wa.s not a 
refliiction beforehand ]>y wliicli men could foriiknow 
what was to come. It was rather the seed and germ 
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out uf which ill due time plant and flower and fruit 
were to he develo[)(3d. Trophecy kept men’s eyes 
tixed upon the futuni ; it created a sense of need; it 
stirred dee}) and earnest longings ; it stiniul.'ijted 
ho])e» And tlien, at length, the fulfilment came, and 
gathered into one unimagined reality all the various 
lines of thought and longing and hope, in a complete- 
ness and a glory far transcending all antici])ation. 
The fullilnient could not have been conjei^tured from 
the prophecy, any more than tlie oak tree could, 
a]»art from t‘X})eri(incc, h«' conjectured from the 
acorn ; but as the oak tree can be seen in the acorn, 
so the fullilment can be seen in the i)rophecy. It 
answers to it, and liears witness to the working of 
the one Divine jiuriiose, steadily moving towards its 
tiiial goal of man’s re(leni])tion. ‘ Fullilment ’ does not 
exhaust prophecy. It inter|)rets it, and gathers u]) its 
scattered elements into a new combination, possessing 
fresh and abiding and ever-incriiasing signilicancc. 

But jjerhaps it may be thought that this historic 
study of the Old Testament as the prejiaratioii for 
Christ’s coming may be safely left to professed 
apologists, whose business it is to ] > 1 * 0 vide arguments 
for the defence of the faith. It is a most fatal mis- 
take to think so. .At no time, least of ifll at the 
present time, can believers afford to neglect the use 
of any means in their jwwer for the conlimiation of 
their own faith, and thereby of the faith of others. 
And this is an argument the force of which is most 
felt by each as he studies it for himself. It is an 
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argument can to some extent be api)reciated 

by all, tliougli it can scarcely be mastered in all its 
fulness by any one. I am sure that those of us 
who are teachers ought to study it more and teach 
it more. The quiet exposition of truth is olten its 
best defencci. AVe remember how the ])oet di'scribes 
the beloA'ed disciide meeting the heresies which 
began lo sjniiig up in his old age by the calm 
rehearsal of the simple iacts : — 

“ It'ilii'iit I slaf.i‘<l iinicli cif the Loi’d’s life 
FVigotteii nr misdeli\ e)'el, and let it work.’’ 


And so it will surely be with the exposition of the 
Old Testament ])reparation for that life. AVe iieed to 
restate patiently much that has been ‘'forgotten or 
misdelivered ” and to “ let it work.'’ The argument 
from pro])he(iy is neither (exploded nor exhausted. 

(2) The study of the Old 1'estament is indispens- 
able for the right interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. The language of the New Testament is Greek, 
but it is the Greek which has been wedded to 
lle]»rcw thought in the Septuagint Ah-rsion of the 
Old 'J'estanient, and it cannot ])e rightly understood 
without constant reference to that ATirsion and to 
the Hebrew which underlies it. Tlie theological 
ideas of the New Testament have their root in 
the Old Testament, and must be studied there if 
we would fully understand them. Terms such as 
righteousness, justification, holiness, sin, projiitiation, 
sacrifice, atonement, are not new coinages. They 
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have already a history when they arc adopted, with 
whatever modification or expansion of meaning, in 
the New Testament. 

How, again, can we niiderstand the full sigiufi- 
cancaof our Lord’s work unless we study it in relatioii 
to the various elements of the preparation for* His 
coming ? How, for example, can we appreciate the 
force of words like tluise? Oar Savioifr Christ Jesas^ 
iclio ahoHslicd dralh^ (uid hvoaijhf Jifv. and mcornf^^lioa 
to Jifflit throai/h (he ffnspd (2 Tim. i. 10); or these: 
that thro a (jh death . . . hcntiyhtdctireralllhcin adio 
throarjh fear of deal h uxrc all their lifetime saJjJeet to 
houdaf/c (Heh. ii. 15), il' we do not learn from the 
study of tlie Old Testament with what a leaden 
weight the mystery of the grave presscii upon men’s 
souls under the old dispensation ; a mystery which 
could only be solved with full assurance of personal 
hcfl:)c ill the triumph of Ohrist’s Kesurrection. 

Some of these (luestions may be thought chiefly 
to concern those who arc specially called to devote 
their time to the study and interju'ctation of the 
Jiible, rather than those who, in the ju’c'ss of work 
and daily duties, can only give a limited time to it. 
Jhit there is one as])ect in which 1 think that the 
study of the Old Testament has a most iiTiportant 
bearing on the intcr})rctation of the New Testa- 
ment in relation to Christian faith and hope for 
all of us. There are times, 1 su])pose, wflieii most of 
us feel faint-hearted about the prospects of the 
Church of Christ, perplexed to know how the kingdom 
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of Christ is ever to hccomc universally triuiupliaiit, 
at a loss to imagine liow that final consuniinatiori of 
all things can ever he reacheth when God shall be 
alU i)i all. We are familiar with the wise sa}'ing 
of that great student of the llilde and of history, 
Ifishop Lightfoot, that “ the best cordial for drooping 
spirits is the study of liistory.” It is tnu; ; and the 
most accessilde form of this cordial for most of us 
is the study of history as it is recorded for ns 
in the pagt‘.s (»f the Old "Jestament. K«)i* there wo 
can read in simjde language the story of the great 
Divine ])urpose gradually being wrought out in spite 
of human weakness and liuman ])erversity, nay, 
ovori'uling them to its own ends. Israel had not 
courage to take the straight road to Canaan ; but it 
was brought there in the end, dos])ite its cowardice, 
and on the way it was taught lessons of piu’petual 
siguificaiice. Israel had not faith to live under the 
]irotection of an Unseen Kuler, and the aljsolutc 
theocracy had to be exchanged for the theocratic 
kingdom ; but that kingdom was made the means of 
teaching successive generations to look forward to a 
true and ]>erfect kingdom. Israel as a nation became 
liopelessly apostate from its (tod ; it must die in thq 
Exile, dhit God’s people was immortal. The oath 
of Israel’s Holy One could not be broken. Art not 
ikon from ernioHihuj, 0 Lord my God, 'uihtr Lfoly 
Onrt ‘tni ahdl not dir (llab. i. 12j. And in the 
lleturn a chastened remnant was raises! to a new 
and purer life. Everywhere we mark the unbafiled 
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piitience of God, briu^^iiig about His purpose, though 
delays it b}’’ refusing to fulJil his ])art in the 
grout design, nay resists it to the utmost of his 
feeble power ; and as we read and ])()uder, we ^re 
strengthened to believe that it is so now, and will 
be so for ever. 

As Ave eom])are fnllilment with prophecy, and 
mark how the fulfilment unites, in ways unexpected 
and nnimnginable, various ehmitmts of projdiecy 
which seemed incom])atibl(*, dilferent lines of thought 
which seeni(?d wlien examined for a short distance 
only at any particular point, to he parallel, and 
not convangimt ; AAUi learn a lesson of inestimable 
instrnclion for our view of the nltimate consumma- 
iion c)r God’s pnrposc^s in the future. We learn that 
it is our duty to hohl firmly and failhrully to every 
element of revenh‘d truth, not abandoning one ])art 
oT it ])(^cause it is nn welcome, or lieeanse it seems to 
us, in our limittid view of it, and to our finite capaci- 
ties, to be irreconcilable with another part of if, but 
clinging fast to all, in tla; assurance that tlicre will 
]>e an nltimate and complete roconciliatioii of all in 

T])c* ojR* fiir-olV (livim.1 tivciit 
To wliicli tlio whole eroiitioii iin>ve?.” 

When wc realise, T repeat, bow marvellously fulfil- 
ment transcended x>i*(>phccy, we are strengthened to 
believ^e with confident hope that as it has been, so it 
will be ; and we may rest assured that the consuin- 
niatiori of the Divine j)iirposes will bo not less but 
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more glorious and complete than we dare to hope or 
fancy. 

(3) But heside the evidential value ot the Old 
Testament, beside its manifold im})ortance for the 
interpretation of tlu; Kew Testament, it has a“x^er- 
manent practical value for icachintj, for reproof for 
cornr/uoi, for Im^i rovfibti lehlrh -is in, rif/Ii/nmnncHH. 
This of course is commonly admitted ; yet 1 doubt if 
the distinctive value and the s]>ecific lessons of the 
Old Testament are as fully recogniscul as they should 
ho. It contains many lessons which are not re])eated 
but assumed in the Kew Ttistament; or which, if 
repeated, are ‘^wiit large'' in the Old Testament 
iinder diOerent circumstances and with distinct illus- 
trations. The national lessons of the Old Testament 
are not, and could not be, rc])eatcd in the New. 
Take, for example, the ideas of national solidarity 
and the continuity of national life, which are so 
strongly emphasised in the in-oxdicts and the l\salnis, 
and the recognition of which is so essential to their 
right understanding. The ‘ the 

nation, its calling, its functions, its relation to (Jod 
as a nation, are ideas which are presented with a 
living force in the Old Testament. The life, the 
l)ersonalify, the chiiracter of the nation pass from 
generation to generation down the centuries. The 
individuality of the members of the nation is an im- 
portant truth which only came to be fully understood 
by slow degrees ; but individualism is not the whole 
truth, and the Old Testament reminds us of tlie com- 
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plumeiiUiiy trutl], that tlic individual is but a luembcu' 
of tlio laimu’ Avliole, ^vllicll Las a life, a character, a 
duty, and a d(istiny peculiarly its own. 

No doubt tliis tnilli reappears in tlie New Teiita- 
ment in the doctrine of the Christian Cljurch ; luit 
are we right in r(3ga]‘diiig the nation of Israel siniply 
as the ])roto1ypt3 of the (diristiau Church, in spiritual- 
ising, as is so coiiiinunly done, all that is said ol 
Israel, and applying it eitluir ly analogy to the in- 
dividual lile, or gcjiierally to tlie C-hurcli? Are 
there not still distinctive lessons to be learnt for 
national life and conduct irom the ideal offered 
to Israel and the laws by winch its pi'ogress towards 
that ideal was to be regnlated? 

( 4 ) Socialism is in tbe air all round us with many 
noble aspirations for a better state of society and 
truer relations of man to man, mingled with many 
crude and chimerical ideas as to the means by 
which the end is to be attained, and not seldom 
proposing to right an old Avrong by the perpetration 
of a new one. Is it not at least possible that there 
are some principles exhibited in tlie diAuiiely ordered 
commonwealth of Israel, and emphasised in the 
social teaching of the prophets, which luicd to he 
brouglit to light, and applied to the solution of our 
present difficulticis ? 

(5) 1 need say luit little of the personal lessons 
which the Old Testament oilers. Yet it is worth while 
to remark that some religious ideas are more readily 
apprehended in their more elementary forms ; and 
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that tlic pro])liets enforce simple lessons of man’s 
duty U* Clod and liis ntiighbours, Avliicli can never bo 
obsolete. To do justly, and to love lucrey, and to irallc 
lumhly iHtli thy Uod is a practical code of ethics and 
religion which would regenerate the world. In this 
connexion lei me quote words which are true in a 
deeper senstj than tlieir author would himself have 
admitted. “As long as the world lasts, all wdio 
want to make progress in righteousness wdll come to 
Israel for insj)iration, as to the people who have 
had the sense lor righteousness most glowing and 
strongest ; and in hearing and reading the words 
Israel has uttered for us, carers for condiu^t will find 
a glow and a force tliey could find nowliere else. 
As well imagine a man witli a sense for sculpture 
not cultivating it by the hel}> of the remains of 
Clreek art, or a man Avith a sense for poetry not 
cultivating it by the help of Homer and Shakespeare, 
as a man with a sense for conduct not cultivating it 
by the help of the Bible ! ” ^ 

Yes, it is true ! but Avby ? Is it not because One 
greater than Israel is liere ? 

Again, do we sufliciently value the “exhilarating” 
influence of Old Testament pro])hecy, and yield our- 
selves toils elevating power? Imagination as Avell 
as reason is the handmaid of religion, and I doubt if 
we have cultivated the religious imagination as we 
ought to have done by the helj) of‘ the prophets. 

The devotional value of the Psalter is of course 
^ M. Arnold, Literature and lJo(jma, ]). 42. 
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universally acknowledged. T need* hardly refer to 
tlie (iver fresli ])o\ver of tlie Psalms as the language of 
tlie soul outpouring its inmost self to Clod ; hut theni 
is just one to which T should like to r^fer. 

Have w^e not lost the intense joyousiuiss of the Old 
Testament saints ? AVitli all their limitations of 
view and liopc^, wdth all that was hard and rough in 
life, tlieve is in the Psalter a perpc^tual strain of 
gladness which ])ius us utterly to shame. It is 
echoed in the New T(‘st ament; yet there, in tlie 
J Valter, we scjem to lliul it in all its fre^sh and bright 
simplicity. AVe use the old words still ; yet have 
w'e not lost something of the sjiirit, though God 
should be nearer to us now in the light of the Inc^ar- 
iiation than 11(‘ was in those early days, and Leaven’s 
glory illuminates our path as it did not tiieii ? 

Is it necessary, in s]K*akiiig of the use of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Church, to add the 
caution that the Old Testament is not the New ( 
We must not fall into the error of confounding the 
'i\;staments and snpposino^, as some have done, that 
all C^^hristian doctrine is contained already in the 
Old Testament. AA^e shall not apjieal to the Old 
Testament foj- the proof of distinctively Christian 
doctrines, although \ve Jiiay find corrohcfi’alion of 
them there, and may recognise that mucli that was 
uninttinigibl(^ at the time was implicitly contained 
in the Divine message. Nortnn Trs/(unr/ifi/tn hi 
Vcicrc laivL Nor, again, shall we suj)Y)ose that any- 
thing contrary to the mind of Christ can ])ossibly he 
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sanctioned for tlio Christian Clnirch by an a])pc*al to 
the aiitliority of tlie Old Tostani(‘iit. 

For all th(‘ Law and tlio prophets are valid for the 
Clp;istiaii Church only as they are ‘lulfilhal’ in 
Christ. ‘Fuliihnent’ is not to be limited to pro- 
■|)hecy only. 'Wlieii Christ said that ITe came fo 
/nljil flu hur (iml Ihi' pmjtjids He doubtless meant to 
includ(‘ the Avliole of the Old 'J'esi ament- Seriptuies. 
All those Scriptures, as the utterance of Divine truth 
through human instrunumts, awaiti'd a fulfilment, 
and it is as interprete<l by that fuHilment that they 
are commended to the study of the (Jhrist.ian Church. 
‘Fulfilment’ is tlu*, completion of wh.at was before 
imporf(?et ; it is tlie realisation of what was shadowy ; 
it is the d(jvelo])ment of what v^as rudimentary ; it is 
the union of what was isolaled and discoim(‘d(‘d ; it is 
the ])erf(‘ct growth from the antecedent germ. Christ 
came to disengage eternal truths from the limiUnl 
forms ill which they liad been hitherto e.Npressed ; 
and He bids us look back upon those limited forms 
in th(i light of ITis teachjng and work, and discern 
the eternal truths einbodicjd in them. If we would 
understand the ])rinci])le of their interpretation wo 
must study the illustrations which Christ Ilimself 
gives of \vhat He meant by fulfilling” the law and 
the prophets. Tn them we see how He pierces 
through the outward fonn to the Divine truth of 
which the outward fonn was but the vehicle, how 
He discloses and aflirins the inward spirit, how He 
raises all to the higher level of Ilis own teaching. 
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Had tlio law forl)idd(»ii murder? .The ])r()lii)»iti<>u * 
rests idtimately on tiie ])riii(aple of mutual love, 
whifli must exclude even the spirit of liatred. Had 
the law ctiidernned adultery? That is hut one 
limited application of the ])rineiple of purity, winch 
must govern not merely action hut thouj^lit. Had 
the law prcihihited iJCijury? Fhhility to an oath is 
hut one small pait oi‘ the univeisal duty of truth 
he tween man and man. Had the law enforced a 
roue'll etpiality of justice hy way of restraining 
rc'.veiige ( The true restraint of revenge* is to be 
found in the compiest ol‘ ev"! hy self-sacrifice. Had 
the law allowed a limitation of lov(‘. to fellow- 
countrymen and friends i Human love is the reflec- 
tion of Divine love; Divine .love is univ(u-sal, and 
henceforth human love must he univeu’su: too. 

Tims in each case the underlying principle is 
seized and enforced, and carried to its full develop- 
ment. The imperf(‘ct morality of an earlier age is 
hdt behind ; tlie. limited rules which were all that 
men could l)ear at first-, hut which were designed to 
raise them to Idglicr thiTigs, are extended and ex- 
])anded; a. new and generous spirit is infused into 
the faitward form. 

Mark the cmpliaiic assertion of the uijiversality 
of this fulfilment. Verilj/ I my uiito you, till heaven 
and earth jpasa away, one jot or one lillle fihedl ia 
no ivlse a'lray front the law, till all IhhifjH he 

aceontjtl'ishcd (Matt, v, 18). There is no distinction 
of ceremonial and moral law; no classification of 
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precepts accordi.Lg* to llieir su])posed iiii})(>rtaiiGe or 
insigiuficance. All is tlie relhicliou of Divine trutli; 
all lias its ap})oiuled ]mr])ose in its own time ; all is to 
find its fulfill neiit. AVo may not Le able to determine 
the significance of ov(uy ehnnent any more than the 
naturalist can e>:phiin the use of every physical oi*gan, 
but the general drift and purpose of tlie whole are clear. 

And for the Christian Church this is the (;a.non of 
interpretation for the Old Testament. Very simple, 
yet very com])rehensive it is, this ]»riiicipl(‘, of the 
spirit of Christ (‘iitering into tlie old order and 
“ fulfilling ” it ; yet how strangely Christians in all 
ag(!S have ignored it ! \Vha,t grievous scandals, nay 
what mmislrous crimes pci'petnited in the name of 
religion, would have been avoided if it had but been 
realised as an unalterable and universal principle 
that the Christian Cliiireh can never find authority 
in the Old Tiistamcnt for any act that is at vaj'ianco 
with the si)irit of the Gosj>cl. Jt is not our danger 
now; but it is an error which has been fruitful of 
evils in past ages. It is, we are told, even now a 
danger among new converts from li('alhenism. 

Wlieii we turn from our Lord’s t(‘aching to that 
of Ifis Apostles we find cveiywliere that the Old 
Testament is acecjded as the natural inhiTitance of 
the Christian Churcli ; and further, tliat the old 
words are used in all tlie fresh intensity of nn‘aning 
with which tlie new rcvelauou had shown them to 
be instinct. 

The life and death of Christ havo given a deeper 
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insight into the holiness of Goil, a new standard and 
motive for the holiness whieli He di^sires in man. 
Yet the Christian’s call to holiness of life caji still be 
enforced liy an a]»])eal to the authority of thc^ old 
Scrijdaires — It is writ fen, Yc shall he hah/ ; for 1 am 
holy (1 Tet. i. l(i). Ohl promises can still be urged 
as the ground for trustful conteutedness (ITcib. xiii. 5, 
G), but they come with all the added force of Christ’s 
own teaching and example. The old exhortation to 
recognise the loving hand of God in the disci])line of 
chastisement is still valid, but it receives fresh illu- 
mination from the revelation of the fatherhood of 
God in Clirist (lleb. xii. 5, (>). Old warnings of the 
ccnlain punishment which awaits a contem])tuous 
and wilful disregard of God’s working in the world 
are still signiiicant, and they ct)me will, augmented 
emphasis under new circumsiaiu es (Acts xiii. 40, 41). 
Old laws of l)ivin(' government are still in force, but 
it is in the higher sphere of spiritual i;xp(‘,ritmce that 
they find their apidication (1 Cor. i. 10; iii. 19, 
20). AVords which of old expressed tlie principle of 
stability for tlu* life of nations are expanded to 
convey a spiritual meaning, and express the essential 
])rineiple of the inner life (Horn. i. 17 ; Gah iii. 11). 

r>ut what need is there to multi ply instances? The 
whole Old Testament is regarded as transtigured, deep- 
ened, spiritualised, not by the arbitrary im])osition 
upon its wmrds of a sense which they do jiot bear, but 
because, hi the clearer light of Christ’s fullilment of 
that old dispensation, they can and must convey to 
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but partially and imperfectly express. 

This ])rinciplo of ‘fulfilment’ is a’ far-reaching 
and. fruitful iirinciple. A])ply it to the teaching of 
which the Old Testament is full, concerning sin and 
righteousness and judgment, “ the cardinal elements 
in the determination of man’s spiiitual state,” con- 
cerning which tlie Advocate conies to convict the 
world (dohn xvi. 8). Tlie old words cannot for us 
have sim]>ly their ‘original sense.’ "riieynnist speak 
with augmented depth and solemnity to those who 
have seen the condemnation of sin and tlie standard 
of righteousness and the declaration of judgment set 
forth in the life and death and resurrection of Christ 
(Jiom. iii. 25, 2G). 

TJiose glowing W'Ords in which the Psalmists ex- 
press their calm conlidence in the loving care of God, 
their passionate yearnings for a closer approach tf^ 
Ilis presenc(^, their wonderful sense that man’s only 
true hap])incss consists in fellowship with Him, 
though athwart it all lies the dark shadow of the 
breach of that communion by death, — a shadow which 
in moments of exultant hopefulness seems to be dis- 
persed by a ray oi* the coming light, only to return 
again with all its chilling horror, — those marvellous 
outbursts of praise in which all creation is joined in 
one jubilant harmony of adoration ; do they not all 
flash and sparkle for us with a new glory in the 
light of Christ’s revelation of the Father, since Hie 
So 7 i of God 'is come, and fialk jjiocn ns an nndcr- 
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Hiamlrntf, tJmt nr hnom IThii find Vs frvc, and that 
dark shadow of death has been for ever })anished 
since Ife Juf s otrrcoinr dnilJi ond opened itnin n.s Ihe 
(fate of rrerJastinff life ? . 

(^dirist puts the Old Testament into the hands of 
His Olinreh, and bids her interpret and use it as 
' fulfilled ’ in Him. The truth is sinijde and familiar, 
and yet it is woi th while to insist upon it, because 
it is just the truth which will enable us to look with 
c-almness ajjd ])atienee upon the critical investigations 
whi^*h ar(' causing jvain and anxi(‘-ty to many who 
love Ood’s Holy Word. It is indepeiuhmt of those 
investigations; it rises above them into a higher 
si)hi‘ro; it is not antagonistic to lh(*m nor they to it. 
Critical researcl) must be fearlessly, ])ati(‘ntly, and 
hoiK'stly pursui‘d. We must be ])repaied to accei)t 
its r(‘sults wh(*n they have stood the test of searching 
*cross “examination. But critical research cannot 
shak(i or overthrow the certainty that our Lord bids us 
take the (^Id Testament for our spiritual instruction 
as ‘fulfilled’ in Him; iyterpretod, spiritualised, and 
endowed with living force and power in the light of 
th(^ Lev elation which He came to bo and to manifest. 

The ‘de(*per meaning’ in the words of Holy 
Sculpture is not, however, to be gained iTy arbitrary 
allegorising, or ])y private inttjrprctations of isolated 
phrases torn fimn tluiir context, but by patient study 
of the methods in whicli (rod spake in the prophets 
to the fathers of old time, illuininated by the message 
wliich He has in these latter days communicated in 
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llie ]>erson of Ilfs Son. And tliat Ihoro is such a 
deeper nuuining is no matter for sur^uisc. TTow, 
indeed, could it Ikj otlierwise, ? It was Cod who 
S])aVe i7i ihc it is God who spea lis in a Son, 

Kveiy Divine word must he of el.ernal import. 
God’s truth does not vary; tliere is no mut ability of 
])iirpose in the eternal j)resent of tlie Diviiu^ mind. 
As ill creation so in nwelatiou 

“ AVjis and iy and will In*, are but jk. 

But we lliat an* not all, 

A.s ]»art*j, (an see but parts, now this now tbal, 
And live tKjrlorce fioin tlioiij^bt to tliouglit.” 

Human words, even inspirt^d words, (‘an express 
no more than some infinitesimal fragnuait of tlie 
infinite mind of God. But any worthy conception of 
ins]>iration must at least inrdude this id(‘.a, that the 
inspired words so convspond to th(‘. Divim* tiulli 
whicdi tluiy revcjal that tluy arc ca]>ahle ol‘ disclosing; 
nion^ and more of it as num are a})l(i to receive it. 

]\Ian could only l>e educated by degrc'es. Tlu* 
cliildhood of the rac.e, like tlie childliood of tlie 
individual, must be tauglit as if could bc^.ar it. I>ut 
the lessons of childhood grow with advancing years. 
\V()rds cannot eontiiiiie to mean for ns only what 
they meant at first. They must expand with th(‘ 
expanding mind. 

God’s gnjat hook of Nature rcmiains unchanged ; 
hut it s])eaks to men with different voiccis in suc- 
cessive ages. A Copernicus, a Newkui, a Darwin 
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arises, and points out now laws wliicli co-ordinate 
and ex]>]ain ^)li(nioniena, and Nature’s lessons can l)e 
read more clearly. Hie words of tljc poet, tlie works 
of tlie }>a inter, contain and toacli more of truth #and 
l)eanty than ])oet or painter knew or intended them- 
scilves, lor the intuition of genius perceives tiutli 
unconsciously, and records it for those who come 
aller to interpret. 

»So the old words of revelation, hecanse tliey were 
the reflection of the Diviiu* mind and will, contaiiUMl 
a laiger meaning in lli(‘xn than was at once ])er- 
ce])tihle ; and Christ lias conui and fulfilled them, 
infusod new force and meaning into them, shown us 
liow they exjiress mort‘ of the ffrare inu! Irnih whieli 
lie came to bring in all its fulness. It is not that 
the words of the Old Testament “pallei with iis in 
a double sense.” It is that tiie Word of God is 
tirifnj and aunjcUvy possessed, in virtue of its 
essential nature, of a sxiringing and germinanl. 
vitality. 

1 have endeavoured in th(*se h'ctures to ])resent 
some idea of tlie views with regard to tlie origin of 
the Old Testament on its human side to wliich 
mod(‘ru study and research are leading UTi. I have 
endeavoured to express my strong conviction that 
tliese views are not incompatible with a firm and 
full belief in its Divine insxnration, thoagli it is no 
lunger a verbal and mecliaiiical inspiration, but a 
vitalising and “dynamic” inspiration wbicb must be 
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ackiiowlcnlged. life is there ; it can be felt and 

njcog'iiised, though cannot analyse it or sei)arate 
it from the body which it aninifites. 

I.asth^, T liavc endcavonred to coinmeiid tlie Old 
Testament to your study — your reiu^wed and most 
earnest study, — for the sake ot tlie light which it 
tlirows u])0n (u)d’s plan and purpose in tlui past and 
in tlie future, not less tlian for the hel}> which it may 
give us for the ])rescnt in our personal ami social 
needs. 

I have not atteni])ted to single out and dis- 
cuss, except incidentally, the dilliculties raisml by 
modern criticism of the Old Testament. There is 
always a grave danger of t’xaggerating dilliculties hy 
taking them out of their proper context and iiro- 
portion ; and the best way of meeting dilliciillies 
often is to survey the ground u])on which we may 
securely plant our feet in order fearlessly to estimate 
their real importance. 

If in what 1 have said 1 have given jiaiii to any, 
or put forward what seeiij to them very imperfect 
conceptions of that unique Book which we all alike 
desire to reverence as the Word of God, 1 ciave their 
jiardon. if by untrue or inadequ.'ite n ‘presentations 
1 have dishououi'ed the Word of God, I humbly crave 
Ilis pardon. 

But I cannot but think that here as elsewhere it 
is true that 

“The old Older cliaiigetli, yieMiii;^ to new, 

Ainl (jlod fullils lliiiiBcir in many ways 



and that through freer iiietliods of flic; study of the 
J]ibie lie is leading i^s to a truer coiiecptioii of what 
th(; Bible is, and a fuller knowdedge of what is His 
message to us in the jiresent day through the BiWe. 

M least we are agreed in this, th.at iJicse tJnniffi 
(ire not a vain Utitaj for /as; for ihi’jf <nr oar life: 
and “ the Aiiadiie-thread wliicdi shall lead us tlirough 
the labyrintli of all perplexities is the laith that 
Christ is risen indeed f and that He has not left as 
orjthans, but is indeed still present with us in tlie 
living ])ower of thal >)/nrlf of irvth whom He has sent 
to [jalde as into (dl the trath. 
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XOTIC A, i>. vi. 

(^KITKjAli STUUY OF TTTL OLD TFSTAxMFNT 

In the interval between tlie delivery and the i)iibliciition of 
these lectures, l*rofes.sor Driver’s long-cx]>ccted Infrodnc- 
tion fo llie Litemture of Ihe. (Hd Tostaioenf ai)j)ca.red. It is a 
great ideasure to be able to point to a work \>'liich treats 
the Old Testameni at once with duo reverence and with 
complete candour. Whatever may l)o thought of the 
conclusions at wliich ho arrives with regard to the 
(picstioiis of Old Testament criticism, there ought to 
bo but one opinion as to the spirit in whicli he 
approaches them. The jiidicious reserve and calm 
sobriety of the book must win a ])atieiit hearing for it 
even where the views put forward in it are most im- 
welcojue. Such arguments must, it Avill be felt, be met 
by arguments, and not b}^ denunciation. I Atenture to 
make a somcAvhat lengthy extract from the preface, as 
it sums up most forcibly the principles which I hawe 
desired to express in these Lectures. 

“ It is not the case that critical conclusions, such as 
those expressed in the present volume, are in coii- 
llict either Avith the Christian creeds or Avith the 

Ti 
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articles of tlio Christ lan faith. Those conclusions affect 
not the of revelation, but only iU fonn. They help 
to (letcrniine the stages throug'n which it passed', tho 
(liflVr(‘nt j)hases wliich it nssunied, and the process by 
winch the record of it was built up. They do not 
touch cither the authoi‘ity or the inspiration of the 
Scriptures of the Old Tt^stament. They im])ly no 
change in res])ect to the Divine attributes revealed in 
the Old Testament ; no change in the lessons of huraan 
dut}^ to be derived from it ; no change as to the general 
position (apart from the interjweialion of ])articular 
passages) that the Old Testament ))oi!its forward pro- 
jdietically to Christ, That both tho religion of Israel 
itself, and the record of its history embodied in the Old 
Testament, arc the work of men whoso hearts have 
been touched, and minds illnniincd, in different d(*gn?es, 
by tho 8i)irit of God, is manif<*st : Imt the recognition 
of this truth does not decide tho (luestion of the author 
by whom, or the date at which, particular j)arts of tlio 
Old Testament were committed trj writing ; nor does it 
determine the precise literary character of a given 
narrative or hook. . . . 

“ It is probable that every form of comj>ositiou 
known to the ancient Ilcbvews was utilised as a, vehicle 
of Divine truth, and is represented in the Old Testa- 
ment. . . , 

“'[’here is a human factor in tln^ Bi})]o, which, 
though (juickened and sustained by the informing Spirit, 
is never wliolly absorbed or neutralised by it, and the 
limits of its operation cannot be ascertaiued l)y an 
arbitrary a pHori determination of the methods of in- 
spiration ; the only means by which they can bo ascer- 
tain(‘d is by an assiduous and com[)Tehensive study of 
the facts ])resented by the Old Testament its(;lf. . . . 
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“ Oriticism in the hands of ChriSlian scholars does 
not l)a»)is)i or destroy the inspiration of the Old •Festa- 
nui\it ; it i)re.*iq}posci; it ; it socks only to dot(*rnime the 
conditions •under which it operates, funl the literary 
forms through wdiitdi it manifests itself ; ami it *thus 
lielps ns to form trno]* conceptions of the methods whicli 
it has ])Jeascd Ood to employ in revealing ITimsclf to 
His ancient peo])le of Israel, and in preparing the way 
for the fuller manifestation of Himself in Christ Jesns.” 


NOTK il 


THE DATE OF THE PSALMS 

TllESf] words were written before the publication of 
Prohissor Cheyne’s P>anii)ton Lectures on The Orifjin and 
JicJifjiatfii Canfent>i of ihr Paaller, In these Tjoctiiros lie main- 
tains the view that tlic whole of the I^salter, with the 
possible exception of Ps. xviii., is post-exilic. Even 
of Ps. xviii. he sj)caks witli hesitation. He “cannot 
complain if some prefer to regard the. Psalm as an 
imaginative work of the exile” (]>. 200). Ten or 
twelve Psalms he assigns *o the period of the Restora- 
tion ; twenty-seven, more or less, to the IMaccabaean 
period; some sixteen to the pro - Maccahaean Greek 
perio 1. P»nt it is to the Persian period, and especially 
the later part of it, that we are indebted for most of 
the Psalms. 

IVofessor Cheyne's arguments leave me unconvinced. 
He starts from the assumption that Simon tlie Maccabee 
edited the two last books of the Psalter, sooju after 
142 B.O. (p. 12). Rut he admits that “wo have no 
ancient record of such editing, though the prosaic 
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aiitlior of 1 J\liu;t'al>ces “ warms into poetry in telling 
of pvospoiity of Israel nndcr Simon,” and “makes 
it the climax of his descrij)tion that ho ‘made glorious 
the sanctuar}", and multi]>lied the vessels of the tem]»le’ 
(i IViacc. xiv. ir>).” The argument from sih rice is no 
douht precarious ; hut the fact must he faced that ‘‘‘our 
one firsl-clasR authority for the JMaccahaean period ” is 
ahsohitely silent about that “reconstitution of the 
temple -])salmody ” to which “ wo may, iiaj', we must 
conjecture that . . . the nohle high priest and virtual 
king, Simon, devoted himself”; and is ccpially silent 
about the editing of the last two hooks of the I'salter 
wdiich we arc told to connect with it. 

Thus the foundation and starting-point of Professor 
Cheync’s argument is a conjecture, or rather series f)f 
conjectures ; and though it is true, as he tells us, that 
“ the dark places of history must sometimes }>c illurniued 
by the torcli of conjecture,” it cannot he too carefidly 
remembered that that torch is not daylight, and is ex- 
tremely apt to cast misleading shadows. 

The history of the Canon is admittedly so obscure, 
that it wouhl he rash dogmatically to assert tln^ im2)os- 
sihility of such a late date for the lina,l arrangement of 
the last two })ooks of the, ]\salf,cr. But. in spite of 
Professor Chey lie's arguments to the contrary, I cannot, 
but think that (1) the language of the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus with its implicit distinction between canon- 
ical and deutcro- canonical books; ('J) the prohahlc 
date and actual character of the Septuagint Version of 
the Psalter; (‘I) the use made of Pss. xevi., cv., cvi., 
cxxxii., in 1 Chr. xvi. 8-oC; 2 Chr. vi. 41, 42; (1) 
the silence of 1 Macc. ; when takeii together cj cate 
a very strong presumption against tlie possibility of so 
late a date for the last two hooks of the Psalter. 
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In estimating the weight of historical prol)ahilitit*s* 
the arguments must he taken all together, ami not 
sejWately • and taken together, they point distinctly 
in the opposite direction to Professor Cheyne’s con- 
jecture. * 

?itarting fiom his conjectural hy])othesis. Professor 
Cheyne proceeds to fix the probable dates of particular 
Psalms, lie assigns some seventceii Psalms in Hooks 
iv^ and v. to the M accaba(^au period, and about seven 
more to the pre-^laccabaean Greek period. Some of 
these I'salms may ]>lansibly enougli be thought to 
rellect the circmnstanccs of the Maceabaoan age, and if 
there are Maccabacan Psalm ' in the Psalter at all, it is 
natural to look for some of them in what is undoubtedly, 
in the main, the latest ])avt of the I’saller. But it may 
be questioned Avhether these Psalms cannot e(iuall,> well 
be explained from the circumstances of oiher ])eriods, 
and whether there are not conspicuous foa lures of the 
Maccahacan age which are absent. And his treatment 
of Ps. cxxxvii, is an example of the arbitraiy criticism 
into which Professor (lieyne is forced by his theory of 
the. date of these books. If any Psalm bears upon the 
face of it clear indications of the time at wdiich it Avas 
composed, it is this Psalm.» The writer and those for 
whom he sj^e.iks are suill smarting under the fresh 
recollection of the sutlerings of the Exile. But tliis 
will not suit Professor Ghe3uie*s theory. “ So striking 
a ])oem, if composed soon after the Betwrn, w^ould 
have found a home in tlie .'Id Book of the Psalms.” 
Why so is not ipiite clear, for Pss. xciii., xcv. — c. arc 
placed about 51G But J*s. cxxxvii. must he re- 

garded as a ‘draiiiatie lyric,' and assigned to the .age of 
Simon. 

It is, however, in the denial of the existcncci of 
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prc-cxilic Psaliiis fli the Psalter (witli the possible excep- 
tion (f Ps. xviii.) that Professor Cheyne’s criticism is 
most arbitrary. Phat relipous i)octry existed bolorc 
the Kxil(^ is certain. 1 must decline to abandon the 
evidence of Ps. cxxxvii. 3, 4, on this ]K>int, and it is 
supplemented by the reference to the ancient praises of 
Israel in the Peniple in Is. Ixiv. 11, and by such a 
])assage as Jer. xxxiii. 1 1. Phe Ijumentations, whicli Iho- 
fessor Che3me allows to have betai writien in the Kxile, 
are, if 1 am not mistaken, artificial in style as well as in 
form. Pln\y are clear evi<lencc that tln^ art of writing 
saci’ed poetry had been long and largeh^ practised. 
Pliere is then an a priori probability that the Psalter con- 
tains pre-exilic Psalms. It would be strange, indeed, if 
none of the ju’c-exilic Psalms had been i)r(‘served. In 
the first place then, at least tlio^e Psalms whicli contain 
a detinite ivference to the king, such as ii., xviii., xx., 
xxi., xlv., Ixi., Ixiii., Ixxii., ]>resuinahly belong to the 
period of the monarchy. Why, except in the interests 
of a theory, should Ps. ii. he regarded’ as a drama! ij 
l^’iic, written lung after tlie Jveturn, l)y a jioet who 
throws himself back into the age of David or Solomon ? 
Surel}'^, if evidence of tone and style are worth anything 
at all, this Psalm must have he(*n written iii view of 
actual facts. Iii the proplicts we find Messianic ho])cs, 
such as those whicli are cxiircssed in this Psalm, sjiring- 
ing out of ami closely connoctod ^^ith the circumstances 
of the tini'O. Why shouhl we assume that it is other- 
wise in the Psalter? Plie rofcrencii of l*ss. xlv. and 
Ixxii. to Ptolemy Idiiladelphus is singularly unsatisfac- 
tory from every point of view. WJiy should I*ss. xx., 
xxi., Ixi., Ixiii. he referred to .ludas or Siinoii ? Pro- 
fessor Cheyne hy no means disposes of the objection 
that the title of king was studiously avoided liy these 
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princes, and only assumed by Arfetobulus and his* 
successors (105 b.g.) • • 

•Further, Tss. xlvi.*, xlviii., Ixxv., Ixxvi. may much 
more uatUKally be refcn*ed to the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem from ►Sennacherib, tJian at the earliest, to one of 
tlie happier parts of the Persian age.” We arc told that 
“the Jewish Church in Isaiah’s time was far too germ- 
inal to have sung liiese expressions (J’ daring mono- 
theism and impassioned love for the temple.” If this 
means that these Ihalnis soar far a])ove the lielief of the 
average Israelite of the time, I am quite ready to admit 
it. .Rut that is no argument against their having been 
composed liy Isiiiah, or a p v't tired witli Isaiah’s en- 
thusiasm and insiglit, and used in the public (celebration 
of tlie dclivcjrajice of Zion. Do all those who j( in in a 
Church hymn appropriate its full meaning? Put if it 
means that there is anything in thestc Psidins in advance 
of Isaiah’s theology, T don}^ the fact. It may i>e remarked 
by the way, that it is distinctly" uoi “impassioned love 
l4)r the temple’* which ins]»ires Ps.s. xlvi. and xlviii., but 
admiring love for the ri/y, which has been so signally 
delivertid ; and the thought of these Psalms is in full 
accord with Isaiah’s teaching on the inviolalnlity of 
Zion. Professor Cheyne \wll hardly allow an argument 
from quotations, hut it appears to me quite certain that 
Lam. ii. 15 unites Ps. xlviii. 2 and Ps. 1. 2. 

ll these Psalms can securely he claimed for the age 
of the kingdom, they may carry many others ^vitli them. 
Into the question of Davidic Psalms I will not enter 
here. Put 1 ohserve that Professor Cheyiic “ says for 
himself that he cannot divide sharply l)etwoen the age 
of David, and that, say, of Isaiah” (p. 191), and for 
myself, I must still ask with Kiehm, how David came 
to be regarded as the “sweet Psalmist of Israel,” and how 
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SO many Psalms bamo to 1k! ascrilmd to him, unless he 
was I'ljally ji Psalmist, and some of tlicse l^salms wci*e 
actually written by him ? ^ What Professor Clieyne 
means hy his “second David (p. 19.1), I am at a loss 
to understand. 

One result of Professor Cheyn(‘/s criticism is to credit 
the obscure Persian period, and especially the later part 
of it, with the ])ro<hiction of the greater part of the 
Psalter. To assign so many of the T*salms, including 
some of the higliest poetical merit and the most varied 
character, to a pci'iod of which so little is really known, 
is exceedingly ])recai'ious. On linguistic grounds, ’hiore- 
over, it is highl}^ rjUC3tionabI(‘. While it is no doubt 
possible that later l^salmists imitated earlier models, it 
seems imjnobable that we should possess oidy the imita- 
tions, and that the diction of the PsaJras Avhi(*h are 
presumed to be very late should not show moi*e traces 
of changes which there is reason to believe were ])assing 
over the language. 

To consider the bearing of the religious contents of 
tlie I’salter upon its date would lead me far bc,yond tiic 
limits of a note. Put there arc one or two points on 
wliicli I venture to oiler tlic briefest remark. Idic free 
use of the name Jehovah imthc 4th and bth Hooks of 
the Psalter is in strong contrast to the avoidance of 
Divine names in 1 Macc. ; and ccrtainl}’, if the author 
of 1 Macc. at all reflects the sj)irit of the age, this is one 
argument against the hypothesis that tlu^se books were 
arranged by Simon. Further, it still seems to me tlia.t 
considerably more than a ccntiny must be a]low(‘d for tlie 
growth and developments of i-eligioiis thought between 
the canonical Psalms and the Psalms of Solomon. 

There is, moreover, no little force in the objection 
^ KudniUnuj in (fas A. 7'., ii. 190. 
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which urges t.o the theory of a ffltc post-exilic date 

for the uijijoi’ity of tlui Ifealms. It is a.(linitt(‘(l, says, 
ev8n by Keuss, that flie J*salins show^ a spirit akin to 
the spii-it of the Gos[>eI, and that the same conceptions 
of God’s nature and man’s duty as arc found in the 
Psalms arc to he found in the Pro])hcts. And yet we 
are asked to heliovc that this spirit akin to the Gospel 
is not the si)i] it of tlic pro])hetic age, but the spirit of a 
Judaism which was binding itself more and more closely 
to the letter of the law, and sinking more and more 
deeply into ;i righteousness of Avorks. Judaism might 
mak<? use of the treasures of song deriAmd from ancient 
times, but it could not have luoduced themJ 


NOTE C, pp. 98, 101 

ALT.ECJORY AND jMY'I'II 

1^ HAVE allowed the AA^ord allr^jonj, Avhich I originally 
used, to remain, as being less liable to misunderstanding 
t.han myih. l>ut if the distinction draAAUi between ’tutfili 
and aUctjonj by llishop Westcott in his essay on the 
Myths of Idato Avcrc gener^ll}- recognised, and the term 
mi/lh no longer regarded as couA^eying the idea of 
something unreal, hut understood in its technical sense, 
'iiii/ih Avould be the more ai)])ropriate Avord to use. 

A myth,” he AAU’ites, “in its true technical sense is 
the instinctive popular rejwesentation of an idea. ‘A 
myth,* it has been said, ‘springs up in the soul as a 
geiTu in file soil : ineaiiingand form are one ; the history 
is the truth.’ Thus a myth, })roj)erly so callod, has 
points of contact Avith a symbol, an allegory, and a 
^ Eiiilnfung hi das yi. T.^ ii. 106. 
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It^i^cnd, and is Aistinguisluul from oacli. Like the 
syird)®!, it is the embodiment ^and representation of a 
thought. Hut tlie symbol is isolated, definite, and 
absolute. The syTiibol, and the truth which it figures, 
are contem]>lat.ed ay)art. The one suggests the other. 
The myth, on the other hand, is continuous, historical, 
and relative. The truth is seen in the myth, and not 
separated from it. The represtuitation is the actual 
appndiension of the n‘ality. The myth and the allegory, 
again, have both a secondary sense. Both half hide and 
half reveal the truth which they ck>the. Hut in the 
alh^gory the thought is grasped first and by itseh, and 
is then arranged in a jiarticular dress. In the myth, 
thought and form come into being together ; the thought 
is the vital principle which shaj)es the form ; the form 
is the sensible image which disjdays the thought. The 
allegory is the conscious work of an individual fashion- 
ing the image of a truth which he has seized. The 
myth is the unconscious growth of a common mind, 
which witnesses to the fundamental laws hy which ks 
development is ruled. 'J’he meaning of an all(*goiy is 
prior to the construction of the story : tlie meaning of 
a myth is first capable of being separated from the 
ex])ression in an age long ahter that in which it had its 
origin. The myth and the legend have more in common. 
Both spring up naturally. Both arc the unconscious 
embodiments of pojiular feeling. Both arc, as it seems, 
necessary «accomi)aniinents of primitivtJ forms of society. 
The legend stands in the same rclatifiii to history and 
life as the myth to speculation and thought. The 
legend deals with a fact as outward, concrete, objective. 
The myth deals with an idea or the observation of a 
fact as inward, abstract, subjective. The tendency of 
the legend is to go ever farther from the simple circiim- 
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stances from wliicli it^took its rise. The tendency of 
tin*, inytli is to express Inore and more clearly tlte idea 
wfficli it foresliews.’’^ 

Undoubtedly in the narrative of tlie Fell “therp])re- 
sentation Wiis the actual apprehension of tlui reality/’ 
amf the truth \vu.s seen in the narrative, and not separ- 
ated from it. Whatever may have been the origin of 
the narrative, whether or not it was brought from the 
]VIeso])otamian home of the race, it has been adopted by 
ins[)iration, and stamped with a Divine authority, as 
teaching us Avha-t we can know of “man’s first disobedi- 
ence^ and the entiy cjf sin into the w'orld by the opposi- 
tion of man’s will to (Jod^s. 

Fxcejition is sometimes taken to the aptilication of 
the t(U’m vn/iJi or (tlh<jor}f to the story of the Fall, ns 
though it of necessity ini[)lied a doubt as to the essential 
reality of the truth conveyed by the st' -y. 1 desire 

most cm[)hatically to disclaim any such intention. But 
I do hold tliat it is legitimate lo maintain that this 
iKirrative is not to be understood as literal history any 
more than the visions of the Apocalypse are tf) be under- 
stood as literal descriptions of heaven. For us, the 
underlying truth, and not the outward form in wdiich 
that truth is clothed, is ihoi essential thing. 

* Kssffffs ith (he Jfififor// of Ixcliij ions Thumjht in (hr U'cs(, p. 3 ff. 
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Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. • 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 

® tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By* 
Bishop Lightfoot. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIJE EPISTLES OF S'P. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Tlicssalonians. By Very Rev. C, 
J. Vaughan. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed, is, 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE TIIESSALONIANS, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. John 
Eadie. Svo. 12s. 

The Epistle of St. James — 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Gr^rk Text, with Intro, 
duction and Notes, By Rev. JosEril Mayok, M.A. Svo. 14s. 
The Epistles of St. John — 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. 4th 
F.ditioii. Crown Svo. 6s. 

•the EPISTLES OF ST, JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes, 
By Right Rev, Bishop Westcoi'T. 3rd Edition. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

The IBpistle to the Hebrews — 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN (iREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. Frederic Rendall. 
Crown Svo. 6s. * 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
J.ev. C. J. VAUGHAN.. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and F^ssays. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. Svo. 14s. 

EEVELATION— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. Maurice. 
2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev^ -Prof. W. 
Milligan. Crown Svo. 5s. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Prof. W. Millt- 

' GAN. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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BE^CELATION- continued. 

LECTURES ON THl!; REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. I!y Very 
Rev. ^C. J. Vaughan. 5Lh EditiojJ. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. Aldis Wright. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8 VO. 7s. 6d. 

Cbrigtian Cburcb, Ibietor^ of tbe 

.Church (Dean).- THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. Globe tSvo. 5s. 

Ommingham (Rev. John).- -THE GROWTH OFTHE CHURCH 
XN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTK)NS. Svo. 9s. 

Dale (A. W. W.)— THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. ios.6d 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).— A IlIS'rORY OF THE CHRISHTAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. hy Bishop Sturhs. Cr. Svo. i os. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION, Revised by Bishop Stuurs. Cr. Svo, ios. 6d. 

Hort (Dr. F. J, A,)— TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On 
MONOFENHS GEOS in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
“Constantinopolitan” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. Svo. 7s. Cd. 

Killen (W. I).)— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, FROM THE EARLIEST DATE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

Simpson (W.)— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. Svo. 3s. Cxi. 

Vaughan (Ver>^Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandafif).— THE CHURCH 
OF 'ITIE FIRST DAYS. Thk Church of Jkrusat.em. The 
C iiuRCTi OP THK Gentiles. The Church of the World. 
Crown Svo. los. 6d. ^ 

Ward (W.) — WILLIAM (GEORGE WARD AND 'I'HE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. Svo. 14s. 


^be (Eburcb of Enfilanb 

Catechism of — 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE (’ATKt'HISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon Maclf.ar. iSmo. is. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHyRCH OF ENGLAND, with Scrij)ture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. i8mo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Pmyers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. Canon Maclear. 321110. 6d. 
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Collects — 

COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH oV ENGLAND. V^lh a 
Coloured Floral Desigil to each Collect. Crown Svo. 12s. 

DiMstablishmpnt — , • • 

TDISESTABLLSHMENT and DTSENDOWMENT. mat are 
they? By Prof. E. A. Frkeman. 4 th Edition. Crown Svo. is. 

I)ISESTX.BLIS 1 IMENT: or, A Defence of the Pri«:iple of a 
National Church. By George Harwood. Svo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 
Crown Svo. 2S. 6d. 

ANC IENT FAC'rS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CITURCHES* 
AND TITHES. By the same. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. Od. 

Dissent in its Relation to — 

DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND By Rev. (i. IJ. CuR'iEis. Bampton Lectures for 1S71. 

’•Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Holy Communion ™ 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readin|^s from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colrnso. 6th 
Edition. 161110. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Ruhr. , in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. IIowsoN. 
Svo. 7.S. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
• Confirmed. By Rev. Canon Maclear, 321110. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
.FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotion's. By the 
same. 32nio, 2s. 

Liturgy - 

A COMPANION TO THE IJECTIONARY. By Rev. W. Bemiam, 
B.D. Crown Svo. 4 6d, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
Maclear. iSmo. 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 'rHE TITIKTV-NINE ARTICLES. 
By tlie same. iSmo. [/« the Press. 

A JIISTORV OF THE BOOK OF COMMON^ PRAYER. By 
Rev. V. Procter. 18th Edition. Crown Svo. los. 6 ( 1 . 

AN KLEMEN'J'ARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Procter and Rev. Canon 
Maclear. iSmo. 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHITRCII 01 ' 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. |. VaUiDIAN. 4th lOdition. 

• Fc.ip. Svo. 6s. 
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“ ©emotional ffioohs 

Brooke (S^ A.)— FORM OF MOl^NING AND EVENING 

TRAYER, and for the Administration of the Lord's Sup()ei, 
tojrellier with the Baptismal and Marriage Services, Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. Erap. 8vo. is. net. ’ 

fiastlake (Lady).— FELLOWSHIP: LICTTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MV S1STER-MOURNER.S. Crown Svo. 2s. od. 
IMITATIO CHRISTI, Linui IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Durer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vf) 7s. 6d. 

Kingsley (Charles). — OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of Charles 
Kingsley. Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles 
Kingsley. By his Wife. Crown Svo. 6s. 

FROM DlOATfl TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a^-Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the “Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. I'cap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev, Canon). -A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYICRS AND DEVOTIONS. 321110. 2s. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison). — LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice, Selected by Rev. J. Ll. 
Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK J)A\'S. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaugha.v, I).1). New Edition. l8mo. 3s. 6(?. 
Service (Rev. John).-- PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6<1. 

THE WORSHIP OF (iOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONC', MEN. 

By 1 '’redektck Deniso.n Maurice and otliers. Fcaj). Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady). -LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Editi<»n. Crowm Svo. 6s. < 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Ihshop of Durham).— THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop Wks'I'cott. Edited by Rev. S. Phillips. Crowm Svo. 6s. 
Wilbraham (Frances M.)— IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND VOX) NG. CiloheSvo. 3s. 6d. 

XTbe Jfatbere 

Cunningbam (Rev. W.) - -THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 
A Di'^sertation, including a Discussion of its Date and Author- 
.shi]). Together with the Greek Text, tlie Latin Version, and a 
New I'nglisli Translation and Oimmentary, Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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Donaldson (Prof. James).— THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 

A Critical Account of their Genuine Writings, and of tlieir Doctrines. 
2nd Edition. Crown |vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lightfoot (Bishop).— TJIB APOSTOLIC FATHEl^S. Part I. 

* St. Clement of Rome. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ionatius t(f St. Poly- 
cart. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 485. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. Jvo. i6s. ^ 

■B3?mnoIogi2 

Brooke (S. A.)— CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and arranged. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net. 

Thh nmy aiio be had bound ivitk the Form 0/ Service at Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
Imry. I^rice complete, is, ret. 

Palgraye (Prof. F. T.) -ORIGINAL HYMNS. i8mo. is. 6d. 
Selbome (Roundell, Earl of) — 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. 
l8mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A HYMNAL. Chielly from The Book of Praise. In various sizes. 
-'-A. Royal 32mo. 6d. — B. Small i8mo, larger type. is. — C. 

Same Edition, fine paper, is. 6d. — An Edition with Music, Selected, 
Harmonised, and Composed by John Hullah. Square i8mo. 3s. 6d. 
Woods (M. A.) — HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woods. i8mo. is. bd. 

Sermons, Xectures, Hb^resscs, anb 
ITbeologtcal 

{See also ‘ Biblcj ‘ Church of England^ ‘ Fathers.') 

Abbot (Francis) — * 

SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSl ICISM : or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)- 

CAj^BRIDGE SERMONS. Svo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PIIILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion 
of C’ardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
ICdition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN I ANISM. A Reply. Crown Svo. Sewed* ts. net. 
Ainger(Rev. Alfred, Canon of Bristol).— SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 
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Alexander (W., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe). — TflE LEAD- 
ING IDEAS OFJTHE GOSVELS. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarjjed. Crown 8vo. 6s. / . 

Baines (Rev. Edward). — SERMONS. With a Preface and 

Memoir, by A. Bar ry,D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 8vd. 6s. 
Bather (Archdeacon).— ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Binnie (Rev. William). — SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Birks (Thomas Rawson) — 

THE •DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMITION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd FMition. Oown 8vo. 5s. 
JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
James Thomas O’Prien, D.T)., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Ciown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVET ATION : or, First Piinciplcs of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 

Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.) — SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Brooks (Phillips, Bishop of Massachusetts) — 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8v(). 6s. 

TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TPIE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Ciown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Brunton (T. Lauder). — THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Butler (Rev. George).— SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo. y.s. 6d. 

Butler (W. Archer) ~ 

SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. nth Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 

SECOND .SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 

Campbell (Dr. John M‘Lcod) — 

THE NATljREOKTHKATONIiMRNT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND RICEEECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Nanative, by his Son, Donald CAMl’lUil.L, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8 vo. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8 VO. Ss. 
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Canterbury (Edward White, Archbishop of) — 

EOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, lU Fulness. Sunday? in 
Wellington College, >819-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Gnnterhury in 

• his Primary Visitation. 2nd ICdition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury iif his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon) — 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresbos, chielly to Children. Crown 8 vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF KiadGION : Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. • « 

Cazenove (J. Gibson).— CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. Svo. 5s. 

Church (Dean) — 

HUMAN LfFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Ci,.wn Svo. 6s. 

TIU*: GJ ETS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition, (howji b\o. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. CioMm 8v«>. 4s. 6d. 

\ ILL AGE SEKMCtNS. Crown Svo, ( 3 s. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSTIT SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. Svo. i 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).— HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Cooke (Josiah J’., Juii.)- -RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY, 
Crowm Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Cotton (Bishop).— SlCKMt)NS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Cunningham (Rev. W.) — CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, 
WITH STECJ.\L KLFeT<ENCE TO INDIA. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

Curteis(Rev. G. H.)-~THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BICLIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Davies (Rev. J. Lknvelyn) — 

THE GOSPEI. AND MODERN IdFE. 2nd hkyiion, to which is 
?\dded Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
I'Atra fenp. Svo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OV VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN TIJEOI.OGY. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Ex.ra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra fcap. Svo. 631 ' 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONS'ITTUXION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown Svo. 3b. 6d. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewejyn) — continued, 

• 'BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward bigns. Three Addresses. New 
Edi*ion. i8mo. is. 

Biggie (Rev. J. W.) — GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relatioi? of Religion to 
Ufe. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Drummond (Prof. James).— INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
20th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

EllertoA (Rev, John). — THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FAITH AND CONDUCT : An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
8vo. 7.S. 6d. 

Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster) — 

THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the ilampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16*5. 

Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

each. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 
THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPIIATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few last wfirds on Christian Esenat- 
ology. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 

Fiske (John).— MAN^S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Forbes (Rev. Granville).— THE ,VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. fid. 

Fowle (Rev. T. W.)— A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Bishop). — SP2RMONS. Edited by Rev. John W. 

Diggle. ■ 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Hamilton (John) — 

ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

ABOVE AND AROUND : Thoughts on God and Man. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 
Hardwick (Archdeacon). — CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crowm 8vo. los. fid. 
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Hare (JuliuS Charles) — 

THE MISSION OE THE COMFORTER; New Edition. Edk«d 
by Dean Pi.umptre. , ^own 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAl^H. Edited by Dean Plum^tre, with 
• Introductoiy Notices* by Prof. Maurice and Dean Stanley. 
Crown 8 VO. 6s. 6d. 

Harper (Father Thomas, S.J.)—THP: METAPHYSICS QF THE 
SCHOOL. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 18s. each. 

■ #Vol. HI. Part 1 . 12s. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.) — SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Hutton (R. II.) — • 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISII THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. GlobcSvo. 6s. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Illingworth (Rev. J. R.)— SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

UNIVERSITY ANO CATHEDRAL SERMON.S. Crown 8vo. 

[/« the Press. 

Jacob (Rev. J. A.) — BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 

Sermons. Extra fcaji. 8vo. Cs. 

James (Rev. Herbert).— THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jeans (Rev. G. E.)— HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcap. 8\o. 3s. 6d. 

Jellett (Rev. Dr.) — 

THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'JHE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
KeUogg (Rev. S. H.)— THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Kingsley (Charles) — 

VILLAGE AND TOWN ANp COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THIiGOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F.)— THE DIVINE LIBRARY.OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
^ Permanent Value. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
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Kirkpatrick (I'rof. A. F .) — couHtuteiL 
. ^HE DOCTRINE Qf- THE PROPHETS. Warlnirtnnian Feclurcs 
1886-1890. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ . 

Kyiiaston.(Rev. Herbert, D.D.)— SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THECOLLE(iECHAPP:L,CHEI.TKNHAM. Crown Svo^. 6s. 

Ligktfoot (Bishop) — 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH : Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Oown 8vo. 6s. 

ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

C AMliRl DGE S ERMON S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SER 510 NS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECTAT. OCCASIONS. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 2<;ih Nov. 1S86. Demy Svo. 2s. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK EN'l'ITLlH) “ Siipernatinal Keli- 
fpon.” Svo. I os. 6d. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. i.^s. 

BIBLICAL MLSCELLANIE.S. Svo. \In the Press. 

Maclaren (R(‘v. Alexander) — 

SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. i Uli Edition. 
Fcfip. Svo. 4.S. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7lh Ed. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERTTCS. 6th E<lition. Fcap. Svo. 4s, 6d. 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4lh Ed. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF I'OWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hu^di) - 

BIBLE TEACHIN(LS IN NATURE. 15th IM. Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE ; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURIC 8th Edition, (dohe Svo. 6s. 

THE SABBATH OF THE Fll’:i,a:>S. 6th Edition, (dobc Svo. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe Svo. 6s. 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8no. 6s. 

'I’HE OLIVE LEAF. Globe Svo. 6s. 

THE GATE BEAUTIF’UL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR I’lIE YOUNG. Crown 8v.,. 3.S. 6d. 

Makaffy (Rev. l’rof.)— THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING : AN ESS. AY. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Maturin (Rev. W.)-THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown Svo. 7s. 6 ( 1 . 

Maurice (Frederick Denison) — 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. Svo. 12s. 

EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK ; AND ON 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Maurice (frederick Denison) — continued. 

SERMONS PREAClIEn IN COUNTRY CHURCHES, 

Edition. Crown Svo! I 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. |^ectiires on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr?'8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Dialogues on family worship. Crown Svo. 4s. 6<i. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6';. • 

'i'HE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6tli Edition. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Ot 4 THE sabbath DAY; THE CHARAC'I'ER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. Svo. 2.s. 6d. 

T.EARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8v.). 4s. 6d. • < 

THP: LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. iSmo. IS. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CIIAPEJ.. In Six 
\'olumcs. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Collected. Works. Monthly Volumes from October 1892. 
Crown Svo. 3.S. 6d. eacli 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOxM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

FRIENDSHIP Of BOOKS. 

SOCIAL* MORALITY. 

•PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

Milligan (Rev. Ihof. W.)— THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Thousand. Crown Svo. 5s. 

THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Baird Le^urcs, 1891. Crow'n Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Moorhouse (J., llishop of Manchester) — 

JACOB : Three Sermons. FLxtra fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown Svo. 3s. net. ^ 

Myln€f(L. G., Bishop of Bombay). — SERMONS PREACHED 
IN ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMB.VY. Crown Svo. 6s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “ Ecce Homo.” 3rd 
Edition. Globe Svo. 6s. 

Pattison (Mark), — SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. ^ » 

PAUL OF TARSUS. Svo. los. 6d. 

WHLOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. Svo. 12s, 



|6 MACMitLAN AND, CO.’S 

Plumptre (Dean). - MOVEMENTS IN RlifLIGIOUS 

, r. THOUGHT. Fcj'o. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Potter (R.)— THE RELATION OF liTHICS TO RELIGION, 
Crow,n 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

REASONABLE FAITH : A Short Religious' Essay for the Times. ' By 
“ Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. is. 

Reichel fC. P., Bishop of Meath) — 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6(1. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo« 6s. 

Rendall (Rev. F.)— THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Reynolds (H. R.)--NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Robinson (Prebendary H. G.) - MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other .Sermons. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Russell (Dean).— THE LIGHT THAT LKHITETTI EVERY 
MAN : Sermons. With an introduction by Dean ri.UAli’i'Ki', 
D.l). Crown Svo. 6s. 

Salmon (Rev. Prof, (ieorge) — 

NON-MTRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. (Town 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Sandford (C. W., Bishop of Gibraltar). — COUNSEL TO 
ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ABROAD. Crown 8vu. 6s. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal Cairo and others. 3rd 
Edition. Svo. los. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John). — SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Shirley (W. N.) — ELIJAH : Four University Sermons. Fcap. 
Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

Smith (Rev. Travers).— MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 
AND OF GOD. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Smith (W. Saumarez).— THE rBLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT ; A Theological Essay. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Stanley (Dean) — 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to tlie 
United .Slates and Canada in 1S7S. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G.)— THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown Svo. 6.s. 

PARADOXICAL PIIILOSOITIY : A Sequel to “ 'Phe Unseen 
Unive^^e.” C'rown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Stubbs (Rev. C. W.)— FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons 
and Addresses. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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T I \ KOT,( KUCA I . TA J A I /XI 1 ^ 1 

Tait (Archl)ishop)- - ^ ^ 

THK PRKSEN 1 ' I*OSITI|N OI^ THE Clf IJKCH OF 

lit'iiit; llic Charm? 'lt-‘liVLTofl al liis riiniarv \ isiLalitm. 8vo. ^s. 6(l. 
DFTJFS Oh; THE CIIFKCH OF EXOEANl). ^dng'scvcn 
* Ad'lics^es delivcri'd al his Sccoiul Visitation. 8vo. 4s. 6fl. 

I'ilE ( lU'RCll OF THE FL-'JURE. Charges delivcicd at his 
'^I'liird f^)ua<licnni:!l Visitation. 2iul Edition. Crown Svi?. 3s. 6d. 

Taylor (Isanc).- -THE RICSTORATION OF EJlLIEF. Crown 

Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Temple (I'rcclo H k, liishop of London) — 

SERMONS I’KICACIIEO L\ TIH^ CH\I‘KL OF RUGBV 
SCIIOOJ^, Sl'X'OXD SERIES. 3rdEMiti(in. E\tra fcaj). Svo. 6^. 
rillRl) SERIES. 4tli Edition. E\'tra fcap. Svo. 6s. 

THE RELATION'S ItF/l'WEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE.* 
iJainiilon LjcIuu itSS4. 7th and Cheapct Ed, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Trencli«(Airbbis]iop).— HU LSEA N I.IiCTU RES. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Tulloch (Enncipal).— 'n lie CllivlSJ' OF 'ElIE (iOSEELS 
AND 'J'IH: CHKi.ST OF MODERN CRITICISM. Exlia 

leap Svo. 4s. 6d, 

Vaughan (C. J., Dean <d Lkmdaff) — 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 51I1 Edition. C'rown 
Svo. 6d 

rd’iriIAN\, LEN'I', AND EASTER. 3rd ICd. i r. Svn. 10s. 6 ( 1 . 
Ill'.ROE.S Of' F.MTII. 2nd Edition. Ciowii tSvo. 6s. 

Lll'E’S WORK AND GOD'S DISCTELLNIC 3ul Edition. 
I'Atra fcap. Svo. 2-». (id. 

The wiiOLi'.soMJ': words of jesus chrisi\ 2nd 

IXIilion, h'caji. 8\o. 3^, 61I. 

iOi^.S*()I'' F.MTII. 2nd Ldition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST SATISFMNG I HE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 

2iid Edition. I'.xtra fcap Svo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. I-'cap. Svo. 2'>. 6d. 
THE TWO GREAT i EM ET'ATIONS. 2nd Ed. Ecap. Svo. 35. 6d. 
ADDKl'SSES F<.)R YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra fcap"; Svo. 
4s. 6d. 

“ MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra fcap. Svo. 5s. 
REST AWI 1 1 Id'. Add 1 esses to ToiJci*s in the Ministj-y. E.xtra fcap. 
J^o. 5s. 

TICMTLE SERMON.S. Crown Svo. io.s. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR RE^TSED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs funn the Authorised. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OE THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORINS FROM 
THE CROSS. the REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown .Svo. los. 6d. 
-UNIVERSITA' SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 



tS MAf'Mll.L.W ANT) rk’s Til l-'.Ol.OCirAl. TATALOdUF 

Vj^jUglian (('» Im 1 )cnii .nf TJ.'inclafT) - lontintteii 
’ NOTES FOR i.E('«iTJUES 0 \ (’ON El RM ATloX. EcMp Sso. 
K. 6cl. ^ ■ 

TIIK K*RA\’l]RS Ol* ll'SES ('Ill'JlST. .1 Mihmu ol Lent 

Lcctuic- (it Ii\ ru 'I in IIk‘ T i ( 'lum !i. (IIoI'h S\<). 

L)C^N(.' I’J'JR Sl'.RMONS. Ec-sum nf Eili- .ind ( lodliiu .iiwl 
I'joiii llu‘ ( losjH K. Cl, S\i.. 10-, (m 1. 

RFS'I’I'CE 'I'llOlAUlT.s IN RE.STl FsS 'I'lMI’s C,,,nm, Sv... 

I /‘//I , /’//'' < 

Vaughan (Kt). D. J.) THE I’RESEN T 'J'KIAL ()!' l-Ari'H. 

Cruwn S\('. <)s. 

Vaughjfn (Rev. IC. 'r.)-S()AIE REASONS OF OCR C'lIRTS 
TIAN IKJl'F. 1 Iiil-t nil Lccliiro'» foi 1S75. ('lown S\<. nd 
Vaughan (Rev. RolKit). — S'FONF.S l''ROM T 1 IF 2 ^ 

* Sci ii'dii-i. e'vow 11 8\ (). <5^. 

Venn (Rv\. John).- ox .SOME Cl lARACd’lCRlS’ncs OF 
151 IdFIS SC’IFN'l’Il'IC ANT) RIT.KTOCS 8 v(.. od 
Warington (C I.) — 'FI I E\\ FTCK < )!•' C RI^A'I Io.\. Cr. 8 \o. 4 s, 6 d. 
Welldon (Rev. J. E. C.) -THE SPIRITCAE LIFE, and 

( 'till I .Sinnon . ( 'r<»\\ n S\ o. o.. 

Westcott(l>. i'., liiTioj) of Ourhani) 

ON 'IllE RITK.IOI'S OIT R E Oi- rili: CM V ERSl'l I !• s. 
S< nil' I'l''. < ’i< iw 11 S\ (» .1-. (id. 

(ill' 'IN |()R M! sISTRN'. Addus-.'.-* lo ('nndid.ilL". foi Ordination. 

< 'row 11 S\ o. I od. 

Till \l(''lOR\’ Ol‘ 'i'l 1 F. CRO.sS. SiM irons |)iiM('h('d dm inj» Holy 
Wccl., iSSS, 111 lien fold C .illirdi.il. Clown cS\ o dd. 

FROM S'lKENCTll TO STRENC'lll. 'I'lnt'c ' Scnnoiis (In 
Mi'iiioi mill I, l>. H.) ('io\\n S\o. I’s. 

THE RIA i:i/\ 1 T< »N OF 'nil'. RISl-:\ lord. <1 Svo. Rs 
'riH'. IlIS'l'ORiC I'.MTIl. ud Fd.iion CiownSvo o.. 

Till C.OSI'l'LOl dTlI': RFsl RREC'l'loN. (nlil-rl. ('r.du). (u 
Till-; RE\ I'.I.n ioN OF THE FA THER, (’omn S\o. 6.. 

( HRISTl S C( )\ SC M M A'I'OR. 2nd Edition. Ci own Svo. ds 
S< iMl-: '1 llol'CHTS 1 i;oM THE ORDIN \I. ( r. Svo o-l. 

SO(TAL Asl'lTTN OF CHRTS*i lANT TV. Crown 8 m.. (m. 

Essays ix the ihs'torvoI' rflkhocs thouvhit in 

THE v\ ES I’. (doh.-Svo. 6s. 

THE C(LSTEL Ol' ITTE (>. Sm'. Os. 

V/'ickham (Rev. E. C.) WEELINCETOX C'OLLF.OE 

SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Wilkins (Prof. A. S.)— 'THE LKHJT OF THE WOREH : an 

Essay. 2nd T'dition. C’rowii Svo. 3s 6d. 

Wilson (J. M., An hde.aron ol M indiesU r) 

SERMONS I'Rl .\om-,l) IN OLIl TON (T.)LLE(iE CILM'T'.L. 

.Scpiiul Suiics lSSSf)a C’lown Smi. 6s. 

ESSAYS A. ND ADDRESSES, (’town Svo. 4s Cn\. 

SOME CONTRJIiETIONS TO TUT: RELKllOUS TIIOUOHT 
OT OUR 'TIME. ('lownSvo. 6.s. 


Pnnlfdhy K. & K. Cl.AKK. I h 








